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The House of Martha at Bethany, By 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.60 
This book pictures the life of the first 

Christians. The outline is drawn from 

frst-hand witnesses. 


Americanism and Catholicism. By Fred- 
erick Joseph Kinsman. $2.40 
The author, formerly Episcopal bishop 

of Delaware, is now a Catholic layman. 

His book makes a special appeal at this 

time and should be read by intelligent 

Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By 
[Thomas Dwight, M.D., Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Harvard. $1.60 
4 study in the relation of Religion 

and Science by a distinguished scientist 

and convert. 


The Christ, the Son of God: A Life of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Two 
volumes. $4.75 
One of the greatest lives of Christ 

ever written. The whole period of His 

life is rehabilitated and the people appear 
before us as they actually lived. 


The Life of Cornelia Connelly, Foundress 
of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
By a Member of the Society. $3.00 
The story of an American married 

woman who became a nun after her hus- 

band had become a priest. More inter- 
esting than any novel. 


Salve Mater. By F. J. Kinsman. $2.35 

In this book Dr. Kinsman tells the 
interesting story of his conversion to 
the Church. 


The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. 
3y Stanley B. James. $1.85 
Mr. James’ book introduces you into 

a world that is not often understood 

and not lightly to be disregarded. 


A Spiritual Aeneid. By Father Ronald 
A. Knox. $3.15 
This is an account of the author’s 

religious wanderings and reconciliation 

to the Church of Rome. 


The Hand of Mercy. By Rev. Richard 
W. Alexander. $1.60 
True reports of events that leads vari- 

ous souls into the Church. 


An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited by 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.85 
The author of this volume has the 

secret of winning our admiration while 

telling us of our faults. 


Old Celtic Romances. 
M.R.I.A. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. 


The Prince’s Love Affair. By A. H. 
Bennett. $2.10 
An eighteenth century tale of the 

Prince of Wales, afterward King George 

the Fourth, and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


Christian Thal. A Story of Musical 
Life. By M. E. Francis. $1.60 
The temperament that goes with great 


artistic genius is well displayed in the 
hero 


By P. W. Joyce, 
$2.50 


j= Catholic home should have 
a good supply of Catholic liter- 
ature. A home without books is a 
home without culture. * * * * Our 
purpose in listing these publications 
is to bring to the notice of our 
Readers some of the best Catholic 
books with a popular appeal. * * * * 
Each book has been carefully selected 
and will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the price. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 
Union City, New Jersey 


BY CANON SHEEHAN 
The Graves at Kilmorna. A Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and After. 


$2.60 


A Realistic Story of 
$2.60 


A Tale of the 
$2.60 


Lisheen: or, The Test of the Spirits. A 
Novel. Crown 8vo. $2.60 


Miriam Lucas. 
Irish Life. 


The Queen’s Fillet. 
French Revolution. 


Luke Delmege. A Clerical Novel. 
Glenanaar: A Story of Irish Life. $2.60 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray; or, The 

Final Law. A Novel of Clerical Life. 

$2.60 

The most comprehensive picture of 

modern Irish life that has been written 
in this generation. 


The Intellectuals. An Experiment in 
Irish Club Life. $2.60 


Parerga. $2.60 

An ideal book. There is a wealth of 
entertaining wisdom brought together in 
300 paragraphs of reflection and read- 
ings. 


The Life of Gemma Galgani. By Father 
Germanus of St. Stanislaus. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Sullivan. $4.20 
From an artistic standpoint it satis- 


fies, and from a religious standpoint it 
thrills. 


Catholic Religion: A Statement of Chris- 

tian Teaching. By Charles A. Martin. 

$1.35 

A veritable encyclopedia of apolo- 

getics. A splendid book for your non- 
Catholic friend. 


The Catholic’s Ready Answer. By M. 
P, Hil, S.J. $2.15 
This is a popular vindication of Cath- 

olic beliefs and practices against the at- 
tacks of modern critics. Will be of great 
help to any Catholic who wishes to have 
correct, as well as ready answers at 
hand. 


Catholic Customs and Symbols. By 
Msgr. Hugh T. Henry. $2.10 


Varied forms of Catholic usage, cere- 
mony and practice briefly explained. 


$2.60 


The Way of Interior Peace. By Father 
De Lehen, S.J. $2.40 
A book for those who wish to serve 

God. Scrupulous souls will find guid- 

ance and comfort in it. 


In Heaven We Know Our Own. By 
Pére Blot, S.J. $1.05 


Solace for the suffering. 


Vestpocket Book of Catholic _—" 

Compiled by Bishop J. F. Noll. 

Leather, $1.05 

Within a small volume is given an 

immense amount of information about 

the history and government of the 
Church. 


The Finger of God. By Rev. Robert 
W. Brown, M.A. $1.8F 
Striking incidents and actual facts in 

the life of a parish priest. Has all the 

charm of a personal diary. 


The Holy Bible. Leather, $4.25 
Beautifully bound in leather and print- 
ed on good paper from large type. 


Life of Christ Set Forth in Text and 
Picture. $1.50 
Text arranged by Rev. Herbert Mc- 

Devitt, C.P., from the Four Gospels. 

Pictures from plastic models by D. Mas- 

troienni. 


The Church Year. By en J Pa 
Regis Canevin. 
Explains the seasons, days, mm, pe 
fasts of the Church year. Should be read 
by all Catholics. 


Our Nuns. By Daniel Lord, S.J. $2.65 
A compelling human document —an 
earnest throbbing narrative. 


Back to the World. By M. Champol. 

Special price, $0.65 

A powerful and moving novel of more 
than ordinary interest. 


Albert: Adventuress. By Pierre L’Er- 
mite. Special price, $0.65 
A story that grips the reader’s atten- 

tion. 


A Missionary’s Note Book. By Rev. 
Richard Alexander. $1.60 
Told in the guise of fiction we are 

amazed to learn that all these tales are 

true. 


My Missal. By Dom Fernand Cabrol, 
O.S.B. Leatherette, $0.85 
This explanatory Missal for the Sune 

days and principal Feasts of the year 

is one of the best ever published and 
is the cheapest. 


The Externals of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. J. F. Sullivan, D.D. $2.15 


A valuable collection of information 
on Catholic subjects, ranging from 
“Ablegates” to “Women in Church 
Choirs.” 


Finding a Soul: A Spiritual Autobiog- 
raphy. By Rev. Vincent Scully, 
Catbn $1.90 
Not only readable but enthralling . 

told with a vigor, a sincerity, and a 

literary grace which is peculiarly en- 

gaging. 








HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 


4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 


Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 


Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 
OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Secretary 
JOSEPH B. FEENEY 


Assistant Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. HESS 











The Brothers of Mercy of St. 
John of God, who care for and 
nurse male patients, both in hos- 
pitals and in private homes, are 
seeking candidates. 


Young men, from the age of 
16 to 37, who feel themselves 
called to this noble work, will 
please apply to the 


NOVICE-MASTER 
Brothers of Mercy 
49 Cottage St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FROM 
MANUSCRIPT TO 
FINISHED BOOK 


Our specialty is the mak- 
ing of books for private 
circulation. 


An extensive experience 
fits us to do exception- 
ally fine work in the pro- 
duction of Prayer-Books, 
Books of Rule, Direct- 
ories, etc. 


Bindings in Cloth and 
Leather 
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and 
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Mr. John Cavalero, 
President 


43 East 12th Street 
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'| Can It Be So Hard? 


E re month I appealed to the Readers of THE SIGN for funds to 
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enlarge the little parochial school of Our Mother of Mercy Colored 
: Mission in Washington, North Carolina. I then stated that the 
Z| amount needed would be $12,500. Thus far about $4,000 has 
|= been contributed. This sum has been given by comparatively few of our 
Readers, as some donations were extraordinarily large. 

Our Mother of Mercy School had an enrollment of 140 pupils at 
|= the end of June. Of these, only 13 are Catholics. But all are studying 
1= Catholic doctrine, and many of them are preparing for baptism. The 
E children are taught by four devoted Sisters of the Immaculate Heart, 
: from Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. Father Mark Moeslein, C.P., 
= the pastor of this little flock, is now in the fifty-second year of his 
= priesthood. The one ambition remaining to him is to spend his last 
= days in the service of the colored people, both adults and children. His 
i= priestly zeal should prove an inspiration to all American Catholics. 
iE Our Readers have always proven themselves responsive to any appeal 
=| made to them in THE SIGN. If they have not responded to the appeal for 
=| Father Mark it is because, in all probability, they have just overlooked 
IE it. Iam sure that they are anxious that Father Mark “‘goes over the top,” 
= as a gentleman of Brooklyn expresses it and who reinforces his good 
|= wishes with a generous contribution. He writes: 
= Enclosed find $10.00 towards Father Mark’s school. 
|= If my memory has not failed me, I believe you made an appeal for 
him some time ago. Can it be so hard to raise an amount so small among 
our own people? Well, that’s neither here nor there. I earnestly hope 
Father Mack goes over the top. 


I feel confident that sooner or later we shall get the needed money. 
l= It will be sooner if the Readers of this page will send in their offerings at 
= once. Please remember that large donations are hardly expected. Small 
Pe donations will be gratefully accepted. They may be sent direct to Father 
Mark Moeslein, C.P., 112 West Ninth St., Washington, North Carolina, 
or to me c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 


E | Joh Nardh Luca of 
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OUR MOTHER OF MERCY COLORED SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Current ¢Fact and Comment 





N THE recently published “Census of Religious 

Bodies,” the Department of Commerce sum- 

marizes the principal events and works of the 

Catholic Church in the United States from 
1916 to 1926: 


The outstanding event of this decade has been the 
World War. When this country became involved in the 
war, the rapid expansion of armed forces which fol- 
lowed the proclamation of ..,.il 6, 1917, gave rise to 
the problem of caring for the spiritual and moral well- 
being of great numbers of men both in the training 
camps at home and on the field of battle overseas. 


Within 12 days of the proclamation the archbishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States as- 
sembled in annual convention at the Catholic University 
of America, in Washington, addressed to President 
Wilson a communication expressing the loyalty of the 
Catholic clergy and laity and offering their services to the 
Government. Under the patronage of Cardinal Farley, 
the Chaplains’ Aid Association was formed in New York 
in April, 1917. 

It was at once apparent that organization was re- 
quired for the direction of welfare work. Representa- 
tives of the Catholic clergy and laity and of all Catholic 
organizations assembled, on August 11 and 12, 1917, at 
the Catholic University of America, under a call issued 
jointly by the three American Cardinals, their Emi- 
nences, James Cardinal Gibbons, John Cardinal Farley, 
and William Cardinal O’Connell. The action of this 
meeting resulted in the organization of the National 
Catholic War Council. The 14 Catholic archbishops of 
the United States constituted the National Catholic War 
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Council, and an administrative committee of four bish- 
ops was appointed with authority to act. Under this 
administrative committee served two subordinate bodies, 
the Knights of Columbus Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Special War Activities. 


In 1917, Bishop, now Cardinal, Hayes was appointed 
by the Holy See as Chaplain Bishop to the United States 
military and naval forces. Under his jurisdiction and 
through his devoted zeal over 1,000 Catholic chaplains 
served our forces during the war. 


During February, 1919, the bishops met at the Catholic 
University, in Washington, D. C., to celebrate the jubilee 
of Cardinal Gibbons. A committee of bishops was 
appointed to survey the post-war situation and to report 
in the following September on the question of a perma- 
nent organization to succeed the National Catholic War 
Council. 


The following September 24 and 25, the bishops met at 
the Catholic University at Washington. The results of 
the discussion at this meeting were made public in a Joint 
Pastoral Letter on the Religious Situation in the United 
States. 


The National Catholic War Council was succeeded by 
the National Catholic We!fare Council, changed in 1923 
to National Catholic Welfare Conference, with subcom- 
mittees as follows: Department of Education, Depart- 
ment of Social Action, Department of Laws and Legis- 
lation, Department of Lay Organizations, and Depart- 
ment of Press and Publicity, 
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On September 16, 1923, the first Catholic seminary in 
the United States for the education of Negro priests was 
dedicated at Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


During March, 1922, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference sent the Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., as its 
representative to Russia on the American Russian Relief 
‘ommiussion, 


On January 22, 1922, His Holiness Pope Benedict XV 
died. Cardinal Ratti was, on February 6, 1922, elected to 
succeed him, as Pope Pius XI. The new Pontiff at 
once manifested a paternal interest in the church in the 
United States. One of his first official acts was to ad- 
dress, on April 25, 1922, a letter to the American Hier- 
archy commending in an especial manner the work of 
the Catholic University of America. December 14, 1922, 
His Excellency the Most Reverend P. Fumasoni-Biondi 
was appointed apostolic delegate to the United States. 


In 1924 the Holy Name Society celebrated the six 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. The 
Holy Name men of America held a convention at Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 18 to 21, at the close of which 
100,000 members marched through the streets of the 
National Capital as a demonstration of their patriotism 
and as a protest against profanity. President Coolidge 
addressed the men at their final rally. 


The year 1925 was set aside by the Holy Father as a 
season of special prayer and devotion, known as The 
Holy Year. Large numbers of pilgrims from all over 
the United States visited Rome and the Holy Land. -Ad- 
dressing some Holy Year pilgrims from Boston, Pope 
Pius said: “I welc6me you with special warmth and 
affection because you are Americans, children, citizens of 
that youthful, noble, and generous Republic across the 
The United States is an object of my special 
blessing and affection, because of the noble example you 
set the world of reverence and respect, of generosity, 
and of service. America is sublime in her ideals, but it 
is her practical application of her idealism in terms of 
world service that makes her stand forth, conspicuous 
and unique, as the frtend of all humanity. The world is 
her debtor, and we, too, have countless proofs of her 
help and affection.” 


seas. 


in 1925 the names of eight Catholic missionaries, who, 
luring the seventeenth century, devoted their lives to 
the conversion of the savage tribes inhabiting North 
\merica, were specially honored by the Holy Father. 


(he Eucharistic Congress held in the city of Chicago 
in June, 1926, was attended by seven cardinals, hun- 
dreds of prelates, and thousands of Catholics from dis- 
tant countries. Every American nation was represented 
by delegates. It was estimated that more than a milion 
people visited Chicago during the congress. ‘President 
Coolidge designated the Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor, to attend the congress and deliver his greetings 
to the delegates. In the history of Catholicism in America 
there has probably been no more striking manifestation of 
faith than this Eucharistic Congress. It was an eloquent 
expression of the spirit of religion of our generation. 





The missionary work of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States is in charge of the American Board of 
Catholic Missions. This board has care of the funds con- 
tributed by parish and diocesan organizations toward 
home missions. The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., has special 
charge of missionary help to needy Indian and Negro 
missions. 


For the foreign missions work, the representative or- 
ganization in the United States is the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. This is the official organiza- 
tion of the Holy See, with headquarters in New York 
City. This organization has 82 diocesan branches, each 
headed by its diocesan director. 


Both the home and foreign missions are aided by many 
organizations. Not only are these organizations collecting 
and giving funds for these purposes, but there are reli- 
gious communities, both men and women, training and 
sending forth their members. 


The estimated amount of money contributed annually 
for the last 10 years by the Catholics of the United 
States to home missions is $2,000,000, and that contrib- 
uted for the same period to foreign missions, $3,500,000. 


The development and extension of the missionary 
activities of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
both at home and abroad, have been most notable. 


The educational system of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States is well developed and thoroughly 
organized. It includes five classes of institutions: Par- 
ochial, secondary, normal, seminary, and university. The 
parochial school division is unquestionably the most im- 
portant of the five enumerated. Parochial schools are to 
be found in each of the 105 dioceses in this country. 
Catholic elementary education is cared for almost exclu- 
sively by religious orders of women. In 1926 there were 
117 distinct communities with a combined membership 
of over 70,000, engaged in this work. Parochial schools, 
like the parish churches, are organized in diocesan sys- 
tems and consequently come under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of each diocese. 


The religious orders have until recent years cared 
largely for the secondary education of Catholic youth. 
Their efforts are now being supplemented by central 
Catholic high schools, institutions located at central points 
in the large cities, and maintained by diocesan funds, or 
assessments levied on the parishes located in the districts 
they serve. The 1926 returns showed that there were 
2,242 Catholic high schools, employing 13,242 teachers 
and caring for 204,851 pupils, in operation during that 
year. 


The rules of the numerous teaching orders and the 
regulations of the different dioceses require that teachers 
must receive adequate training before entering the class 
room. The academic work in the Catholic normal school 
practically parallels that of the public school teacher 
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training institutions. The church controls 80 normal 
training schools, which require the services of 1,385 
teachers to care for the 15,959 students enrolled. 

Most of the colleges and universities are conducted 
by the religious orders. Some, however, are maintained 
by diocesan authorities. The Catholic University of 
America is controlled and supported by the hierarchy. 
Every institution offers the usual course in arts and 
sciences. In the 22 universities conducted by the dioceses 
or by religious communities, there are 6 schools of den- 
tistry, 10 schools of engineering, 21 schools of law, 5 
schools of medicine, and 6 schools of pharmacy. A 
number of the colleges offer courses in education, com- 
merce and finance, and other subjects of a professional 
character. ‘At the present time there are 154 Catholic 
colleges and universities for men and women, in which 
5,734 teachers are employed and 74,849 students are 
enrolled. 


A number of seminaries are maintained by the dioceses 
and religious orders for training candidates for the 
priesthood. Institutions in this division fall into two 
classes—major and preparatory seminaries. The differ- 
ence between them lies in the fact that one class offers 
courses in theology while the other offers training in 
collegiate subjects and in some cases in those of high 
school grade. Preparatory seminaries are primarily in- 
tended to act as “feeders” for the major seminaries. 
The 162 seminaries now in operation in this country 
employ 1,828 priests as teachers and care for 15,836 
students. 


A summary of the data on record shows that there are 
in the United States 10,087 Catholic schools, which 
employ 77,344 teachers and enroll 2,423,055 students. 


The charitable and welfare work of the Roman Catholic 
Church is very widely extended and is carried on by 
many different organizations, religious and otherwise. 
There are many religious orders of men and women de- 
voting practically all of their time to the care of the 
aged, the orphans, the infirm, the blind, the deaf, and 
the incurable cancer patients. They maintain hospitals 
and also nurse the indigent sick in their homes. In fact, 
there is no phase of human need or human betterment 
to which they do not extend their charitable care and 
service. 

It would be impossible to give even a brief summary 
of the far-reaching work for the poor and the unfortu- 
nate carried on by the Catholic Church throughout the 
United States. The communities engaged in different 
fields of Christian charitable work number into the hun- 
dreds. For example, the Little Sisters of the Poor, to 
take one religious community, conduct homes for the 
aged in 42 important cities in the United States. The 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul conduct 
22 great hospitals, with 19 other large institutions for 
the care of orphans and the insane. The Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul conduct 8 hospitals and 


many other institutions; the Sisters of the Third Order 
of St. Francis conduct 32 hospitals; the Sisters of 
Mercy, independently established in many dioceses of 
the United States, conduct 64 hospitals. 

The latest statistics available indicating the magnitude 
of the work throughout the United States show that the 
religious orders are maintaining a total of 128 homes 
for the aged with 14,634 inmates. Fifty of these homes 
are operated by the Little Sisters of the Poor, who are 
caring for 9,140 old people without regard to color or 
creed. The records show that religious orders are also 
maintaining 500 orphanages caring for 80,000 children. 
The total number of hospitals is given as 606 with pa- 
tients numbering 334,814. 


Nor does this cover all of the charitable activities, as 
the work has been extended to the establishment of set- 
tlements, visitations to penal and corrective institutions. 
work in rural communities and isolated districts, and work 
for immigrants. Many lay organizations have also been 
most active. Perhaps the best known among the lay 
groups is the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, an asso- 
ciation of Catholic laymen engaged systematically in 
the service of the poor. ‘The number of active members is 
15,700; honorary, 3,200; subscribing, 4,794, Their 
total expenditures amounted in 1926 to $1,136,504. 

Worthy of mention is the establishment, within the 
last few years, by aid of the Knights of Columbus, of 
the Boy Life Bureau, with special training for leaders 
in boy work, at the University of Notre Dame; the 
establishment of homes for girls, particularly in recre- 
ational centers, by local Catholic organizations through- 
out the United States; and the development, under the 


St. Vincent de Paul Society, of the Big Brother and 
Big Sister movements. 


Modern Catholic charity is organized and endeavors 
to coordinate the activities of all the individual, reli- 
gious, and lay groups, not only in the interest of econ- 
omy and efficiency, but with the purpose of having them 
extend their influence and by united effort promote 
sound principles in social work. Steps have been taken 
toward the standardization of all of the important lines 
of charitable service. This is being accomplished 
through the establishment of Bureaus of Catholic 
Charities, of which there are already 58 in operation in 
as many dioceses. They have been organized for two 
great tasks—the relief and the prevention of human 
distress. These bureaus see to it that all organizations 
engaged in any form of charitable work have a definite 
program and assist them in carrying it out. Wherever 
possible, priests are in charge who are trained for this 
particular work and are acquainted with the best social 
work methods and technique. In many cases they have 
a staff of trained lay workers which makes possible the 
rendering of effective service to the community. , 

The various surveys undertaken by the Department of 
Social Action, National Catholic Welfare Conference 
have greatly aided in the standardization and codrdina- 
tion of the various diocesan agencies of social work, ) 


Gategorica: 


UNCHANGING WORLD 
Barbara Young provides us with a Passion poem for 
the month. Her text is a line from the poet Swinburne: 
“There is no help, for all these things are so.” From 
The New York Times: 


These things are so. And so they shall be still 
Till every tree is fallen into dust, 
And every hill is level as a plain, 
And every sea 
Ils vanished, like a pool of gathered rain, 
Into eternity. 


These things are so. There is no end at all 
Of old sad stories, nor of the quick young tears. 
[he rain shall fall upon the thirsty field, 
And we shall plow 
And sow and tend, and harvest all its yield, 
Even as now. 


These things are so. And man is faithless still. 

He will deny you even at the dawn, 

Remembering not that you have broken bread 
And shared the cup; 

Nor the cool spot 

Where once you took the dark earth for a bed, 
And the moon up. 


These things are so. So let them ever be. 

A Man lived once who was as true as God. 

His years were brief, and lonely to the end. 
He was denied 

Of His own comrade. And with a common thief 
This Man was crucified. 


NOW COMES LIVERPOOL 


In view of the fact that the Archbishop of Liver- 
pool, England, Monsignor Downey, is about to erect 
a cathedral, which, he hopes, will rival in magnificence 
the grand old temples of the Middle Ages, it seems 
fitting to us to reprint that wonderful tribute to Holy 
Mother Church, contributed years since to The New 
York Herald by William Winter : 


lo think of the Catholic Church is to think of the oldest, 
the most venerable and the most powerful religious insti- 
tution existing among men. I am not a churchman of any 
kind; that, possibly, is my misfortune; but I am conscious 
of a profound obligation of gratitude to that wise, august, 
austere, yet tenderly human ecclesiastical power which, self- 
centered amid vicissitudes of human affairs and provident of 
men of learning, imagination and sensibility throughout the 
world, has preserved the literature and art of all the centu- 
ries, has made architecture the living symbol of celestial as- 
piration, and in poetry and in music has heard and has trans- 
mitted the authentic voice of God. 

I say that I am not a churchman, but | would also say 
that the best hours of my life have been hours of meditation 
passed in the glorious cathedrals and among the sublime ec- 
clesiastical ruins of England. I have worshipped in Can- 


terbury and York, in Westchester and Salisbury, in Lincoln 
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and Durham, in Ely and in Wells. I have stood in 
Tintern when the green grass and the white daisies were 
waving in the summer wind, and have looked upon those 
gray and russet walls and upon those lovely arched case- 
ments—among the most graceful ever devised by human 
art—round which the sheeted ivy droops, and through 
which the winds of heaven sing a perpetual requiem. 

I have seen the shadows of evening slowly gather and 
softly fall over the gaunt tower, the roofless nave, the giant 
pillars and the shattered arcades of Fountains Abbey, in its 
sequestered and melancholy solitude, where ancient Ripon 
dreams in the spacious and verdant valley of the Skell. I 
have mused upon Netley, and Kirkstall, and Newstead, and 
Bolton, and Melrose, and Dryburgh; and at a midnight hour 
I have stood in the grim and gloomy chancel of St. Colum- 
ba’s Cathedral, remote in the storm-swept Hebrides, and 
looked upward to the cold stars and heard the voices of the 
birds of night mingled with the desolate moaning of the sea. 

With awe, with reverence, with many strange and wild 
thoughts, I have lingered and pondered in those haunted, 
holy places, but one remembrance was always present—the 
remembrance that it was the Catholic Church that created 
those forms of beauty, and breathed into them the breath 
of a divine life, and hallowed them forever; and thus 
thinking, I have felt the unspeakable pathos of her long 
exiles from the temples that her passionate devotion prompted 
and her loving labor reared. 


THE HAIR AND THE HIDE 


These parables from The Christian Century by Safed 
the Sage teach their own lesson in their own way. 
Like Safed we should all learn to let the hair go with 
the hide and save ourselves “heaps of worriment.” 


This beheld I with mine own eyes. A woman from mine 
own country traveled abroad. And she bought for herself 
a Jeweled Bracelet and she paid therefor a thousand and 
four hundred Shekels. And the price did not cause her 
that she should bat an eye. And this same woman had a 
Scrap with a Donkey-boy over a tip of one more Piastre, 
the value of which is five pence. 

Yea, and I once beheld a man of mine own country who 
confessed to the Income Tax Man that he had a Million 
Shekels, and who spent money like water, and I beheld him 
in a passion over a matter of Two Pence which he claimed 
to have been an overcharge in Exchange. 

Now my friend Ralph Waldo Emerson, before he went 
abroad, always provided himself with a few Extra Shekels 
to be robbed of without losing his temper. And the same 
also I do. 

a there be few things so futile as to be wrathful over 
trifles. 

And the Smaller the trifle the more certain do men mag- 
nify it to a Principle—straining out the Gnat and gulping 
down the Camel. 

Now when I was a lad there dwelt nigh unto me a Back- 
woods Philosopher, who spake thus unto me, saying, Safed, 
Thou wilt surely save thyself a Heap of Worriment if thou 
shalt learn to let the Hair go with the Hide. 

And though I be neither a Tanner nor a Leather-dealer, 
yet lo I know what he meant. And I am sure that a Large 
Proportion of the Quarrels and Vexations of life occur over 
the Hair and not about the Hide. 
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Wherefore have I sought to learn and to teach men not 
to exalt Trivialities into Occasions of Strife or Anger, but 
give due regard to the Large Issue, and let the Hair go with 
the Hide. 


BLESSED ARE THE LAZY 


A curious sense of comfort and satisfaction took 
possession of our soul when we espied the following 
squib in the Western Electric News: 


There is something wrong with the Beatitudes. They 
dispose of the pure in heart, the poor, the meek. But not 
a word is said about the indolent. Lesser prophets have 
sung the praises of the energetic, the forceful, the zealous. 
Not even they give the slothful a break. It is time somebody 
said a good word for the lazy. 

Where, we rise politely to inquire, would this world be if 
it had not been for lazy men? Had it not been for man’s 
struggle to avoid work we should still be lighting our homes 
with hand-made candles instead of flooding them with bril- 
liance by the flip of a switch. Had it not been for man’s 
high opinion of ease we should still be ploughing with a 
forked stick dragged by oxen instead of turning over the 
loam with steel plows pulled by tractors. Had it not been 
for man’s effort to be rid of the irksomeness of toil we would 
still be turning out screws tediously by hand instead of 
watching them drip out by the thousands from automatic 
machines. 

All around us are great businesses, living monuments to 
the lazy. Combine a strong strain of indoience with a bril- 
liant mind and you usually get an inventor. Bring together 
a distaste for work and a determination to do something 
about avoiding it and you have an organizer. Out of the 
inactive shall come activity. Out of the slothful shall come 
industry. 

This is the kernel of the thing. Work for its own sake 
is meaningless. It is pointless, unimportant, futile. It is 
the result of the expenditure of energy which counts. lif 
one man requires four hundred words to explain in a letter 
a business matter and another does it equally well in two 
hundred words, the second man is the more efficient and the 
lazier. The hustler dashes at his job, all energy, little 
thought. The languorous one thinks about his task then 
gets it done with a minimum of effort. Follow the careers 
of successful men. At each step upward, he has “reorgan- 
ized a department” or “eliminated operations.” He himself 
may have worked with desperate energy to help achieve for 
mankind a greater degree of freedom from work. 

Blessed are the lazy for they shall make life comfortable. 


OUT OF THE NEST 


A writer in the Minneapolis Journal tells of an inter- 
esting half hour he spent watching a young robin with 
his mother. His observations stimulate a little philoso- 
phizing on the relations of parents and children in the 
human world. 


We spent an interesting half hour the other day watching 
a young robin and his mother. The youngster was bigger 
than the parent bird. One knew him for a fledgling by his 
somewhat formless bulk, his scraggy plumage, and, of 
course, by the thrush-markings on his mottled breast. He 
certainly appeared husky enough to take care of himself. 
When a sudden movement startled the pair, his flight to a 
neighboring tree was as strong as hers. Yet he followed 
her about all over the lawn, cheeping plaintively for food. 
She hunted industriously and whenever she found a luscious 
tid-bit she popped it into his open beak. Occasionally he 
would imitate her methods of search, but evidently it did 
little good. He was learning, of course. In another week 





or so he would be entirely independent. 
he was tied to his mother’s apron-strings. 

One could not help philosophizing a bit on the relation 
of parents and children in the human world. This month of 
June, thousands of youngsters have been pushed out of the 
nest to try their wings and begin their fumbling flight in the 
great world. They are husky and active and independent. 
They look perfectly competent to take care of themselves. 
Mother frets and dad grows profane when, after one at- 
tempt and another, they keep coming back for a new start. 
Long after we expect them to be wholly independent, we 
discover that they take it for granted that they can count on 
room and board in the intervals of a job or an occasional 
check to eke out their earnings. We grow impatient, and 
cry out at the lack of responsibility and self-reliance of the 
present generation. 

But, after all, they are only fledglings. Perhaps our 
mouths were open for parental tid-bits longer than we think. 
It is true that conditions a generation ago were such as to 
instill a sense of responsibility and independence somewhat 
earlier than at present. But youth faces an unknown world. 
As civilization grows more complex, it becomes even harder 
than formerly to secure a foothold. Our responsibility has 
not ceased, when we have given the children an education 
and turned them loose. We must not be too impatient when 
we find them fumbling the ball. We must give them time. 
They will learn. Life will take them in hand and supply the 
needed discipline. But long after they are full-grown and 
have every appearance of maturity, they are still children, 
and will look to those that brought them into the world 
without asking their permission, to see to it that they get a 
fair start and a measure of practical support. 


But for the present 


HOW IT WILL BE DONE 


H. I. Phillips, in his syndicated column, “The Sun 
Dial,” tells how the news will be given when the radio 
announcers really get the knack: 


“Folks of the radio audience: The next voice you hear 
will be that of Plimpton B. Poolkie, who will give you a 
summary of important news events. Ladies and gentlemen: 
Mr. Poolkie.” 

“Good evening, folks. The first dispatch I have here 
comes from Chillicothe, Ohio. It says that four people 
were seriously injured, under the auspices of the Great 
Eastern Pretzel Bending Company, benders of fine pretzels, 
when a Buick sedan, product of the General Motors Com- 
pany, America’s largest producer of motor cars, crashed 
into a trolley car by arrangement with the Paramount Car- 
bonated Water Corporation. The injured are Lester 
Mooch, maker of unexcelled Havana leaf cigars; Milton 
Caraway, Chillicothe’s leading plumber, whose precast pipe 
is known wherever good plumbing is esteemed; Mrs. Hilda 
Goggins, originator of the Goggins health wheat cakes, and 
Luther Pratt, vice-president of Pratt, Mooney & Veech, 
whose Comfy Shoes are worn everywhere. It was an- 
nounced by Dr. Strickland Blitz, founder of the Strickland 
Blitz Sanitarium, that they would recover. 

“The next item is from Carson City, Nevada. It says: 
‘Jasper Clinker, prominent business man, was found stabbed 
today in his Smith & Wiggins-Built bungalow. The last 
person seen with him, according to the International Shellac 
Corporation, makers of Everlast Shellac, was a Miss Sadie 
Woonk, it was stated by the Federated Animal Cracker 
Company, whose animal crackers are eaten by all fastidious 
cracker lovers. Police are scouring the city under the aus- 
pices of the Happiness Cigarette Company. Coroner Pee- 
bles issued a verdict of murder through the Goldberg & 
Schultz Department Store, the Home of Shoppers Who 
Care.’ 

“Cos Cob: Arrests, on the authority of Mayor Zwook, a 
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ember of the board of directors of the Fiith National Bank 
and Trust Company, whose officials are now making a 
big crtisade for more Christmas Club depositors, are prom- 
ised within twenty-four hours in the mystery slaying of 
Miss Dolores (‘Babe’) Czolovitch, society girl and heiress, 
who was found dead in her apartment over one of the branch 
stores of the Quality Woolen Underwear Corporation of 
\merica, makers of quality woolen underwear, ‘It-gives- 
your-skin-that-healthy-girlish-glow,’ night before last. Miss 
Czolovitch is known to have been in the company of a tall 
man and a short man just before the tragedy, it is announced 
by the New England Rubber Boot Company, Inc., whose 
rubber boots protect the feet, ward off colds, increase blood 
circulation and improves the voice.” 


VULGARITY AND THE MOVIES 


It is refreshing to read these plain and scathing 
words in an avowed organ of the moving picture indus- 
try. The Exhibitors Daily Review prints the following 
straightforward editorial and we make brave to risk 
the hope that it will do some good. 


[he motion picture today is our institution of impeccable 
morals. It is virtuous beyond belief. It is cut and carved, 
sliced and skinned to meet the meticulosities of Methodism, 
ind to keep outside the boundaries of Baptist sensibilities. 
It is delicate to the point of shyness with Catholic, Christian 
Scientist, Presbyterian, Swedenborgian and Fundamentalist. 
[t is sweet to the Swede, merciful to the Mexican, flattering 
to the Frenchman and tame to the Irish and the Jews. 


Under the rules of production the man who is adroit in 
avoiding offense is the supreme artist. ‘The code morale 
is the most amazing mosaic contrived of bigotries, fads and 
farcicalities that ever beset an art or hedged it about with 


the rank weeds of defeat. 

One liberty in screen production remains. It is the liberty 
to be vulgar. Vulgarity is the shortest road to the cheap 
laugh and the surest road to an early discrediting of the 
screen as the great entertainment for the masses. Vul- 
garity is beyond the reach of the legislator, the reformer 
and the censor. But it is not beyond the reach of the 
public. That mass critic of the motion picture expresses 
its disapproval by remaining away from the theatre. 

We hear from exhibitors whose patrons have protested 
izainst recent vulgarities of the talkies. They are suff- 
ciently numerous and so definite that they cannot safely go 
unheeded. Its executives are themselves so inherently 
vulgar that they don’t know the difference. They should 
heed the protests relayed by the exhibitor from the public 
and secure persons of judgment to sit in at the making of 
pictures to insist that cleverness replace cheap and flagrant 
violations of taste. They are paying for brains and getting 
cheated. It is not a matter of morals. We are more 
moral than the public we cater to. But we encounter 
vulgarities that are an offense everywhere in America ex- 
cept at stag parties and in Broadway theatres. 

Vulgarity is counterfeit entertainment that gives the 
picture business a bad name and alienates theatre cus- 
tomers. For plain, homespun business reasons, for the pro- 
tection of the exhibitors and the producers, the vulgarities 
should be rooted out and discarded. They are screen 


poison, whether the smug vulgarians who stupidly inject 
them into our pictures know it or not. 

This is plain talk but we believe our business can stand 
for frankness. 





HE WAS NOT LONG GOING IN THE END 


The Cork Weekly Examiner has been conducting a 
competition in humorous verse. The prize winner in a 
late issue was Ned Buckley from Knocknagree for 
his lines with the above caption. The author explains 
that “no matter how long a person is sick or dying, it 
is usual for people to say when they meet at a wake 
around here: ‘He was not long going in the end.’” 
Air: “Mary, The Pride of the West.” 


To a wake-house I went t’ other day, 

God rest the poor man that was dead, 
His weeping wife to me did say, 

As she shook’ my hand,.“Welcome, Ned, 
His struggle is over, said I, 

He suffered a lot, my poor friend. 
Oh, yes, was her tearful reply, 

But he wasn’t long going in the end. 


He was getting the Pension for years, 

His age was just four score and three, 
He had seen nigh a thousand big Fairs 

In your famous square, Knocknagree. 
His death was expected so long 

Friends said it would be a God-send, 
Tho’ now they say, with the whole throng, 

He was not long going in the end. 


I moved down beside the back-door, 
And sat on a fine sugawn chair, 
The women came in by the score 
And knelt by the death-bed in prayer. 
They took snuff as they rose from their knees 
From the one who was there to attend, 
And they said, as they started to sneeze: 
He wasn’t long going in the end. 


In due time arrived the “half-tierce,” 
And ’twas placed on the back of a tub, 
The man with the tap looked quite fierce, 
And there was a whispered hub-bub. 
Soon the beer was shared round in a bowl, 
And each man, as he gathered his wind 
To drink it, said: God rest his soul, 
He was not long going in the end. 


When they had their drink and a smoke, 
Grief seemed lifted off like a pall, 

And a neighbor in the corner spoke: 
This will be the end of us all. 

‘Tis just thirteen months this same night 
Since he first for the doctor did send, 

And started ’gainst death a hard fight, 
But he wasn’t long going in the end. 


I was home with Den-Tom and Pat Breen, 
We left e’er the morning grew bright, 
And as we walked down the boreen 
We discussed the events of the night. 
And Den said of all our quare ways 
The one he could least comprehend 
Was what a man means when he says: 
He was not long going in the end. 


"Tis one of the boasts of our land 

That we know how to honor our dead, 
Our wakes and funerals are grand, 

And the prayers that for them are said. 
And our people, I cannot say why, 

Though I highly the plan recommend, 
While they’re living they never say die, 
But they don’t be long going in the end. 
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Fairness ¢First 


IN THE SOLUTION OF THE NEGRO 


ELIGION should serve impor- 

tantly in the final solution 

of the Negro problem: not 

by rendering the colored 
man servile to his white brother’s 
animus, but superior to it; not by 
reducing his earthly aspirations so 
much as by supplying an ideal view- 
point and norm; less by lulling his 
resentments to sleep, than by arous- 
ing his pride in himself as a son of 
destiny and an heir of highest things 
to action. 

Negro leaders need not fear that 
the voice of the Catholic Church 
would be a sort of siren-song to the 
race. It is more in the nature of a 
battle-cry; a call not only to the 
colored to rise to new heights but to 
the whites to conquer old prejudices. 
Were it anything less or other than 
this, it could not be Catholic. 

But Catholicism, held back by the 
conditions of slavery, could do little 
for the evangelization of Afro- 
America before the Civil War; and 
since then, though the race has ap- 
peared quite open to approach, it 
has not done much. Today there 
are fewer priests working exclusively 
for Negroes than, in ante-bellum 
days, there were white Methodist 
ministers thus engaged. That the 
Church in America has been so 
much on the defensive may explain 
this fact largely, but not wholly; for 
she is now free to express herself, 
and able to manifest a practical in- 
terest in the spiritual needs of even 
far-distant lands. That full energy 
is withheld from the enterprise of 
Negro conversion at home may be 
highly suggestive; and one implica- 
tion seems to be that the nearer field, 
as yet, is not sufficiently ready for a 
wide sowing, much less an abundant 
harvest. A great preliminary work 
is waiting to be done. 

Other explanations of the apparent 
inertia toward Afro-America readily 
present themselves, such as the more 
romantic appeal of foreign shores to 
would-be Clavers and Xaviers; 
dearth of American priests; the pe- 
culiar relations of black to white in 
our land. But this seems certain: 


the probability of Negro evangeliza- 
‘ion remains unattractively slight, un- 
til more of the social injustices at 
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present encumbering the rage are 
removed. The field, like any other, 
must be cleared of rocks and stubble 
before the seed can be widely and ef- 
fectively planted. 

In by-gone days, the Negro natur- 
ally looked up; there was no other 
direction in which he could see much 
solace. But in this era of liberty, 
he has a decided inclination to look 
around; and, finding so much denied 
him in practice which is granted in 
theory, he becomes bitter. Such a 
feeling is no invitation to faith. His 
is a tantalus existence, with the fruit 
of American progress and culture 
ever brushing away from his quiv- 
ering lips and grasp. He may hardly 
be expected to view Thabor, with 
his own Calvary still so rigidly in the 
way. Downright slavery was in 
many respects less cruel, perhaps, 
than this present Freedom with fav- 
ors in one hand and a sword in the 
other. And what can the Negro 
think of a white man’s religion of 
brotherly love which is so largely de- 
formed with intolerance and hate? 

It is not extreme to opine that it 
were easier to evangelize the Dark 
Continent itself than our own Amer- 
ican Africa. South of the Sahara, 
missionaries have comapartively clear 
field in which to begin, while here 
the land is heaped high with the re- 
sults of a prejudice which, however 
humanly understandable, is Christ- 
ianly inexcusable and, however in- 
excusable, is devilishly vital. Those 
of our priests, pitifully handicapped, 
who are giving their lives to the win- 
ning of the Negro’s soul have to 
spend most of their time circumvent- 
ing difficulties ; and they sigh for the 
day when the way of the Lord will be 
prepared and His paths made straight. 
They are the pioneers, doing won- 
ders with little, but tormented with 
a realization of what could be accom- 
plished if more of the laity would 
toss the head, square the jaw, and 
plunge into the secular work of 
preparation. As agitators for social 
justice for the blacks, missionaries 
would simply be cutting their hands 
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PROBLEM 


off. The Catholic lay-man’s pre- 
amble to the ideal of Negro evangel- 
ization is plain. Christianity must 
have it precursors. 

Race-prejudice may be left to the 
adjustments of time, intelligence and 
grace. But the consequences of it, 
occasioning most of the drawbacks 
to Gospel purposes, are more im- 
mediately controllable; and, accord- 
ingly as they are .restrained, the 
prejudice itself, which has waxed 
strong from too much external ex- 
pression, legalized or convinced at, 
would happily weaken. 


HIEF among the results of our 
C unbrotherly attitude toward the 
Negro, extruding him from a white 
man’s religion, may be the livirg- 
conditions in which we let him lan- 
guish. For instance, the head of the 
average colored family in New York 
City, to which all roads seem to lead 
for Afro-America, earns less than 
twenty dollars a week and has to 
pay more than forty dollars a month 
for rent. When one realizes that the 
Negro population of Manhattan is 
259,000, and that the land-lord spears 
more than half of the bread-winner’s 
wages, the financial hoplessness of 
the black man’s struggle appears; 
and the pathos of it is increased by 
the fact that in lodging-houses in 
Harlem, wonderfully progressive as 
that representative colored commu- 
nity is, many rooms must be rented 
for eight hours a day, so that the 
same sleeping quarters are used by 
three shifts within the same twenty- 
four-hour span. Even with every- 
body working in the family, and the 
home filled with boarders, it is still no 
little problem for decent Negroes to 
preserve their principles and pay 
Harlem’s high rents. But nobody 
cares. “We sit in our places in the 
gallery of this New York theatre,” 
cries a Negro character in a power- 
ful novel, “and watch the white world 
sitting down below in the good seats 
in the orchestra. Occasionally they 
turn their faces up towards us, their 
hard, cruel faces, to laugh or sneer, 
but they never beckon. It never 
seems to occur to them that Nigger 
Heaven is crowded, that there isn’t 
another seat, that something has to 
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be done.” And if the best colored 
settlement is so badly off, one can 
readily imagine the condition of the 
worst. 

[he rub is that the whites, doing 
almost nothing for the black man’s 
housing relief, have not let him do 
much for himself. Mortgage com- 
panies refuse to arrange loans where- 
by the colored might purchase their 
own homes, or build new ones. Evi- 
dently something more, than John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.’s interest and aid 
is imperative: such as, a stirring up 
of public sentiment that white prop- 
erty-owners throughout the country 
be stayed from their abuses of the 
poverty, meekness and necessity of 
their dusky tenants, that social rein- 
forcement be conceded, and that full 
value be given for every dollar re- 
ceived. 


ATRER distribution of school 
_\ facilities is a crying need. 
Teachers and buildings respectively 
for white and colored have come 
hard on the Southern purse; many 
millions have been spent for the 
blacks’ since 1868. But justice is 
cheap at any price, and it has very 
far yet to go in Negro education be- 
fore it approaches the perfect. If, 
as Herbert Spencer declared, the 
function of education is to “teach men 
how to deal justly with one another,” 
white America would be contributing 
greatly to her own development in 
opening the mental road to “the least 
of these:” for we cannot keep the 
Negro in ignorance without stulti- 
fying ourselves and lowering the av- 
erage of American life. It is evi- 
dent enough that no country is higher 
than its lowest citizenry, nor stronger 
than its weakest. Here, too, personal 
donations like those of Doctor 
Charles Avery, William F. Slater, 
Daniel Haud and Julius Rosenwald 
cannot discharge the general obliga- 
tion. Here is a purpose not for the 
isolated philanthropist but for a na- 
tion. It matters little what the good 
of an individual effects, if the prac- 
tical attitude of the great majority be 
against black folk. If the amount of 
money expended yearly on educating 
dark Sambo continues to be less than 
a third as much as that put on white 
Sam, while taxes for both colored 
and white remain the same, Ameri- 
can justice, for all its benignant as- 
pects, must be revealed as a masquer- 
ader. 
Fact smirks at our popular fancy 
that this is the land of equal op- 





portunity for all. One would think 
that, where money talks, though so- 
cial justice be not only blind but 
often deaf and dumb, at least the Ne- 
gro dollar would prove effective but 
not even the pecuniary has been able 
as yet to command, interacially, the 
much-vaunted American spirit of 
fair play. Thus far, the Negro has 
begged mostly in vain for equal ac- 
commodations for equal fares in tra- 
vel. And, though he helps pay for 
city improvements, he is not to be en- 
titled to much of a share in them: 
his streets, in so many cities and 
towns, are dark and poorly senti- 
nelled; the paving is bad, the drain- 
age worse, and the prospects nil. As 
for parks and libraries he has thus 
far secured them mostly in_ his 
dreams. 

But more serious by far than the 
absence of material benefits is the 
presence of downright menace to this 
people. Negro womanhood, appall- 
ingly unprotected, has been much 
outraged; and white men, ready 
enough to become a mob at a 
single colored man’s crime, have 
smiled indulgently at a very large 
vice-aggression of their own. ‘The 
irony of the pale citizen’s venom over 
a black offender, culminating in such 
tragedies as .lynchings, is exceeded 
only by the injustice. Intelligent Ne- 
groes would be the last folk in the 
world to deny that whites have a 
right to defend their racial integrity, 
if they want to} but, naturally, they 
cannot see why ropes and fire-brands 
are necessary when laws and courts 
are at hand; nor are they able to 
comprehend that a dusky interloper 
should be a leper while his equally 
bad light brother is accounted clean. 
The race holds no brief for its un- 
worthy sons; but it is aggrieved that 
in a land, where all are supposed to 
be equal before the law, a man may 
be damned less for his crime than his 
epidermis; and where cruel and un- 
usual punishments are strictly for- 
bidden, the Negro is frequently de- 
livered without a qualm to the tor- 
turers. 

The ghost of Americanism keeps 
maundering over the grave of the 
Fifteenth Amendment in the South. 
Our Constitution, granting the race 
the right of suffrage, has been trav- 
estied by the white man’s attitude of 
“Try and get it.” It may be granted 
that, fresh from slavery, our colored 
were not ready for the ballot; but it 
must not be forgotten that it is the 
possession of political rights that in- 


spires qualification for them. And 
the white man has injured himself 
even more than the Negro by his 
resource to chicane in disenfran- 
chisement. Previously to 1890, Ne- 
groes were not allowed to vote in the 
Southern States, not because it was 
illegal but, frankly, because it was 
“unhealthy ;” since then, they have 
been eliminated more gracefully and 
less honestly by the famous “grand- 
father clauses” and the like. Our 
Constitution forbids discrimination 
on a basis of race or previous con- 
dition of servitude. Mississippi 
obeys; but, with less ethics than 
cleverness, she still manages to shunt 
the Negro from the polls by demand- 
ing a literacy and property qualifica- 
tion which can not be met. And 
other States, with their tongues in 
their cheeks, follow the example. 
Thus the letter of the Constitution 
has been observed, but the spirit slain. 
For the South, closing the gates of 
suffrage to Negroes, has by subter- 
fuge kept them wide open even to 
such of the whites as cannot meet the 
demands laid down for the colored. 
Again the cultured Negro complains 
not that the standards for voting 
should be high, but that they do not 
apply to white and black alike. 

Add to these injustices the heart- 
less and often headless discrimina- 
tions against the colored in ordinary 
life throughout ‘the land, and 
there is revealed the picture of a 
Negro nominally free but painfully 
restrained, invited to higher things 
but bound by lower, expected to rise 
but fated to fall. 
tute,” as Carl Vechten reminds, “can 
go to places where a colored preacher 
would be refused admittance.” 


Hoover seems to promise 
it i caedties in the relations be- 
tween the races when he declares that 
his party denies the right of any 
one to disturb the purposes of the 
Constitution by indirection, and when 
he adds to the doctrine of racial equal- 
ity before the law the ideal of equal 
opportunity for all. However, pre- 
election pronouncements, with their 
usual coda of unfulfilment, have lost 
their power to charm, and Negro 
opinion seems rather skeptical; de- 
spite that Oscar De Priest, a colored 
man, has been elected to Congress 
from Chicago and can give voice to 
his people in Washington. 

It is essential that the layman’s 
conscience in regard to the race be 
stirred; for the dark problem, after 
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all, may be not so much the Negro’s 
as the white man’s. If we should 
improve our outlook on Afro-Amer- 
ica, our colored citizens would soon 
improve themselves; if we would 
have the Negro Christianized, we 
must heighten our own degree of 
Christianity and, no matter what 
our personal sentiments may be, treat 
him as honestly and well as a phy- 
sician treats even the least attractive 
patient. If we would present the 
race with the joyful tidings, we must 
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do our part, and inspire others to 
do theirs, toward making it possible 
for the Negro’s ears to hear and his 
life to receive. In the white world’s 
babel of abuse, the black man may not 
be expected to recognize “the still, 
small voice;” nor is he able to reach 
out or up, without a sickening sense 
of his chains. We must remove some 
of his disabilities, if we would have 
him walk in such a path as that 
of Catholic Christian truth, We 
must apply his rights, not theoreti- 


CHOMP DGWDORSI 


cally but practically, if we are ever 
to succeed in healing any of his 
great wrongs. 


NLY on a rock of social justice, to 
O speak humanly, can the evangel- 
ization of the race rise high. Only in 
a field of greater fairness can the 
seed be successfully sown. Ina 
word, the Negro’s hand must be 
clasped at least with equity, would 
we lead him on to a clasp from the 
hand of Christ. 


“ohe Swiss Guard “Gakes the Oath 


A SYMBOL OF FOUR HUNDRED YEARS’ LOYALTY ; 


HERE is perhaps no single 
figure in and around the 
Vatican Palace which so 
completely synthetizes all 
that we mean when we mention that 
spot, and which is so typical and so 
characteristic of it, as the sturdy and 
splendid figure of the Swiss Guard. 
Uniform of slashed yellow and red 
and dark-blue, low, heavy shoes with 
buckles, measured, rhythmic tread 
over the floors of polished marble, 





THE SWISS GUARD MARCHING TO THE CORTILE DEL BELVEDERE 


By GaBrRiEL Francis Powers 





back and forth, halberd on shoulder ; 
sentinel of the day and night, ever 
faithful, never weary, outside the 
closed doors, on the landings of stair- 
ways, at the gates of the Pontifical 
Palace entrusted to him because he 
has never been known to betray. The 
Swiss Guard turning out, in response 
to the guttural word of command 


given in German, to pipsent arms to 
every visitor of note® crossing - his 
frescoed hall of waiting, deserves our 
own reverent, enthusiastic greeting 
because in four hundred years of de- 
voted service he has never been 
known to fail. 

On the sixth of last May, the 
Guards held their annual festival. It 
is a very simple scene, and yet gorge- 
ous and colorful in that stupendous 
setting of the medieval walls behind 
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THE NEW GUARDS TAKE THE OATH 


them, and the Renaissance court in 
front of them, and the presence of 
their own corps in full gala dress, 
complete, in grand parade. The 
sixth of May is the feast-day of the 
Guard, and on that day the officers 
receiving their commission and the 
recruits joining its ranks, take the 
of fealty on the historic flag. 
[here is a reason why the celebra- 
s held on that particular day 

it is because on the sixth of May, 

27, the Guard received its Baptism 
»d, being wiped out to the last 

in defence of the Church and of 

the Sovereign Pontiff. ‘This is what 
they call the feast-day of the corps. 
\nd it is still their highest title of 
honor, though they have many others. 


T N 1857, owing to the troubles 
_&. between France and Spain, which 
had upset all Europe and involved the 
lloly See for purely political motives, 
the city of Rome was besieged, taken 
nd sacked, and the fury of the in- 
vaders was so terrible the very stu- 
dents in the seminaries armed to 


defend the person of the Holy 


Father. Clement VII fled, seeking 
refuge, to the Castle of S. Angelo. 
The Vatican was desecrated by bar- 
barian troops, and the Sixtine Chapel, 
fresh in all the beauty of its recent 
decoration by the greatest artists of 
the day, was soiled and defaced by 
the landsknechts of Emperor Charles 
V. The exquisite marble carvings of 
the screen, due to the delicate hand 
of Mino da Fiesole, bear to this day 
the mutilations they received on that 
sadly memorable occasion. The 
landsknechts are said to have been 
quartered in the Sixtine Chapel 
which was turned into barracks for 
them. It was at the taking of Rome 
that the Swiss Guard, fighting 
heroically, in defence of the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, both at the Vatican and 
S. Angelo, fell to the last man. So 
the sixth day of May is their 
festival. 

Even before that date, however, 
their countrymen had deserved well 
of the Holy See. It was the custom 
of the times for princes to engage 
troops and commanders of other na- 
tionalities to supply for the insuffi- 


ciency of their own military resources. 
And the Swiss, who were good 
soldiers and upright men, were in 
great demand. The King of France 
and other sovereigns had Swiss regi- 
ments in their pay. Pope Alexander 
VI formed a Swiss body-guard, and 
indeed it was he who built the actual 
quarters which the Guard still occu- 
pies, as his shield and arms over the 
medieval gateway testify. But it 
was the brave and warlike Pope 
Julius II who was the true father 
and founder of the Swiss Guard as 
we know it now. Julius (1503-1513) 
1 ad a special reason to love the Swiss. 
‘the Holy See and indeed the whole 
of Italy were in imminent danger 
owing to the invasion by the French 
under Louis XII, and the threat of a 
schism was added to the peril of 
arms. Switzerland sent an army into 
Italy in defence of the Holy See, and 
it was due to these sturdy mountain- 
cers and devoted Catholics that the 
land was freed of the invaders. 


ULIUS rewarded the _ troops 

generously, and furthermore be- 
stowed banners of honor upon many 
of the Helvetian cities which had 
furnished the men, these silken 
trophies still being preserved religi- 
ously by several of their recipients. 
He desired to have some of these 
courageous and loyal soldiers always 
about his person, and it is to him 
chiefly that the foundation and or- 
ganization of the actual Guard is due. 
In fact it is still his armorial device, 
the oak tree with the curving 
branches of the Della.Roveres, which 
is displayed on the side of the 
guards’ shining helmets. The uniform 
at that time consisted of a black coat 
with various colored nether garments, 
and so we see it represented in 
Raphael’s famous anachronistic paint- 
ing of the Mass of Bolsena in the 
stanze where Pope Julius kneels be- 
fore the altar surrounded by his 
court. But the same Pope Julius 
soon after commissioned Michael 
Angelo to design a uniform for the 
corps, and it is to the great master 
that we owe the odd and picturesque 
costume of the various stripes. It 
had suffered some slight modifica- 
tions in the course of time, but when 
Cardinal Merry del Val was Secre- 
tary of State he took pains to give 
back to the Guard their splendid his- 
toric dress in its minutest particulars, 
and the heavy sixteenth century hel- 
met or morion with the broad brim 
and chin-strap, details that were 
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copied exactly from old paintings of 
the sixteenth century. 

The corps is supposed to number 
one hundred men, though it has fre- 
quently gone down to eighty or ninety. 
It is recruited from the four Catho- 
lic Cantons of Switzerland, and in 
many families the young men are 
bred up from childhood in_ the 
thought that, as soon as they are old 
erough and strong enough, they will 
go to Rome and have the honor of 
serving the Holy Father. The ma- 
jority come from the mountains, 
clean, sound minds, in clean, sound 
bodies. A few belong to the edu- 
cated professional classes and “sign” 
for four years, during which, without 
in the least neglecting their military 
duties, they spend their spare time 
studying architecture or painting in 
the city which offers so many oppor- 
tunities. 


opopy who knows the Swiss 

Guard has any doubt about their 
being “‘soldiers first.” ‘The officers 
come from those ancient noble 
families of Switzerland which the 
freest and most democratic of re- 
publics has not repudiated, but which 
seem to be growing ever more rare. 
Both officers (and their families if 
they have any), and men, are lodged 
in the old fifteenth century barracks 


behind the northern arm of the colon- 
nade of St. Peter’s, and it is quite an 
experience for once to get past the 
stern sentry on duty and into the 
ancient, quiet, paved court. It is a 
pleasant, old-world place, with pots 
of flowering carnations or geraniums 
suspended from some of the little 
windows, and the sound of a moun- 
tain flute stealing out upon the rest- 
ful silence. In a vast hall on the 
ground floor, stone-flagged and dusky 
as a Dutch interior, antique tables of 
dark wood are set and men off duty 
sit at their jugs of beer and chat 
together. You will remember the 
scene as you would a picture. 

Only the guard is left in barracks 
on the day of the Taking of the Oath. 
Every other man must turn out, and 
such cleaning and polishing and fur- 
bishing precede the parade as West 
Point knows perhaps on Graduation 
Day. The corps marches out headed 
by the long sixteenth century drums, 
followed by the regimental band, 
which is an excellent one and then 
officers and men, all in their appointed 
places, all stepping to music, and all 
shining, flashing, sparkling. Hel- 
mets and cuirasses in the sun, white 
crest-plumes of the officers, and 
crimson breeches, blood-hued plumes 
of the men, ruby and blue in the great 
flag borne on high, and gleam of the 





THE GUARD ENTERS THE CORTILE DEL BELVEDERE 


“Flaming Swords” which seem to 
signify avenging justice. These two 
long blades, of wavy outline, are 
always carried in the papal proces- 
sions in St. Peter’s, and are sus- 
tained upon the bearer’s hip, and by 
one hand holding the cross-shaped 
hilt. 


HE troop marches into the Corti'e 
del Belvedere, the largest court 
in the Vatican (it is also their exer- 
cise ground), and forms a square at 
the center of which the color-sergeant 
takes his stand, with the Flaming 
Swords one on each side of him, and 
opposite this group the Commander- 
in-Chief advances into the open. The 
Chaplain of the Guard makes a brief 
address in which he commemorates 
the glories of the corps, encouraging 
leaders and men to continue in its 
splendid traditions, signalling out the 
service of God in this most honorable 
service of the Vicar of Christ and 
Supreme Head of the Church, the 
defence of the See of Peter; though 
they do not need to be reminded, who 
have made of the anniversary of their 
entire sacrifice the day in which they 
renew their most solemn and sa¢red 
pledge. 
After the address, the Commander 
reads the formula of the oath aloud, 
the flag is then lowered and each 
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THE COMMANDER STANDS BEFORE THE HISTORIC FLAG 


officer or man, advancing, places his 
left hand upon the silken folds, at 
the same time raising his right hand 
with the three first fingers extended, 
and solemnly pronounces his oath of 
fidelity to the Sovereign Pontiff. The 
entire position of the body is tradi- 
tional in the Guard, as the oath is, 
and no change must be made. The 
left foot is advanced and’ the poise 
falls upon the right side. Between 
each of the oaths the flag is raised to 
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its upright position, and then lowered 
again as the next man advances. The 
ceremony ends with the playing of 
the Pontifical hymn and the Swiss 
national anthem, after which, amid 
much cheering and enthusiasm, the 
Guard marches superbly out. 


iis year the Pope’s Jubilee has 
brought many pilgrims to the 
Eternal City and numerous friends 
from the mountain homes are present 


Springtime 


By Etuet Kine 


IsHoP of earth is good Lord God, 
B When spring is here. 
Holy Orders He gives the sod, 
Bishop of earth, the good Lord God. 
Golden robes it dons at His nod 
For festal cheer. 
Bishop of earth is good Lord God, 
When spring is here. 


. 


at the inspiring scene. In future 
years there will be still more guards 
to take the oath for there is a plan 
to increase the corps considerably. 
The warmest wishes and congratula- 
tions of all Catholics go to these brave 
and devoted men who are quite ready 
to die again, simply and unostenta- 
tiously as they did in 1500, for the 
defence of the Church and of the 
Holy See. 


OME of us are inclined to think 
(sj of the Swiss Guards merely 
as decorative figures in the gorgeous 
setting of papal functions, but a 
modern painter, who is something of 
a psychologist, showed at a recent ex- 
hibition a canvas he called simply: 
“Swiss Guard.” Certainly done di- 
rectly from life for there was no mis- 
taking the vivid presentment, the pic- 
ture offered a young face, fresh of 
color and forceful of line, under the 
shadow of the helmet brim. Brow, 
mouth, chin, were strong in purpose 
and resolve, unyielding even. But 
the eyes, wide and blue, were full of 
candor, full of an unstained and 
transparent purity; eyes that might 
see visions and that dream. The 
whole man is there in strength that 
has never been spoiled, in a certain 
quality of idealism that pervades his 
stalwartness ; and you seem to under- 
stand the Swiss Guard better. 

In the morning, before the cere- 
mony of the oath, the young soldiers 
hear Mass and receive Holy Com- 
munion in their little church of St. 
Martin of the Helvetians, and then 
somehow you feel that they are ready 
and that the sixth of May means to 
them something very real, a promise 
to do whole-heartedly whatsoever 
their predecessors in the Guard have 
done. The lips close firmly upon the 
oath just spoken, the eyes radiate un- 
afraid. 
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Romance and Flonolulu 






MARY ELLA AND WALLACE R. CARRINGTON 


(«4 Y DEAR, you don’t know 
how I envy you! Imag- 
ine spending a _ winter 
in romantic Honolulu! 

You'll never be the same sweet thing 

again! Let me know whether you 

can find some one for me, tall and 
good-looking and generous, and [’ll 
persuade Dad to let me come out at 
once. 
“Devotedly yours, 
“Effie” 

Mary Ella, sitting in a disconso- 
late little heap on Waikiki Beach, 
wadded up the orchid sheet of ex- 
clamations and thrust it into the sand 
with vicious little pokes. Effie Allen 
envying her, Mary Ella Dickinson, 
because she was in Honolulu, Effie, 
who drove the speediest car in Pe- 
oria, who bought her frocks in New 
York, who could have her choice of 
any bachelor eligible or other-wise, 
within fifty miles! With a contemp- 
tuous little laugh, Mary Ella began 
repeating aloud to the wind and the 
waves the phrases from the offend- 
ing letter. 

“Romantic Honolulu!” 

“Hawaiian nights with lazy, flower- 
perfumed zephyrs!” 

“That famous Hawaiian moon!” 

She sniffed in disdain at the igno- 
rance of Peoria. Many a night she 
had smelled those self-same zephyrs 
after she had gone to bed in self-de- 
fense against leneliness at 8 o'clock, 
and the charm of any moon, even 
an Hawaiian one is apt to become 
dimmed if one views it for six 
months in the undiluted company of 
lady school teachers, especially if 
one is twenty-six and looking for 
romance. 

The purple hues of the distant 
mountains faded unnoticed in the late 
afternoon sun, as Mary Ella re- 
viewed for the thousandth time her 
miserably commonplace existence in 
a city romantically famous the world 
round. She thought of the envy of 
every girl in her crowd at home when 
her long-sought appointment to teach 
in Honolulu was a reality. Effie’s 


letter was only a belated repetition 
of what everyone had said, everyone 
that is, except Fred Benson who 
taught manual training in the high 
Since Fred’s idea 


school at Peoria. 


By Grace E. Hotcnrxiss 





of heaven, however, was a bungalow 
in Peoria and Mary Ella attired in 
a pink chambray apron cooking din- 
ner, his objections could hardly be 
termed unbiased. Certainly they had 
not cooled Mary Ella’s enthusiasm 
which had survived even thirty-six 
hours of sea-sickness and a steamer- 
load of staid married couples who 
read the “Outlines of History” and 
who went to bed every night at half- 
past nine o'clock. In spite of the 
fact that the story-book glamour of 
a sea voyage unaccountably did not 
materialize, Mary Ella’s Honolulu ex- 
pectations had never been shadowed. 

Her disappointment, moreover, 
would not have been half so keen had 
the Chamber of Commerce literature, 
the song writers and the magazine 
stories lied. The setting was all 
there just as she had visualized it 
in her dreams, gorgeous hibiscus, 
waving palms and spreading banyan 
trees, wonderful moonlight and haunt- 
ing South Sea melodies. Other 
people were finding the romance that 
Mary Ella had come so far to seek; 
but Mary Ella was left out, Mary 
Ella and the elderly lady school 
teachers who lived with her in the 
boarding department of the school 
where they all taught. 

She saw scores of soldierly young 
officers in white duck and gold braid 
in the lobby of the Young Hotel when 
she stopped in for luncheon on Sat- 
urdays. On other week days they 
drove past her in the army O. D. 
and the navy blue. She saw other 
girls no better looking than herself, 
girls in vivid sweaters and floppy 
Manila hats, riding with them. Once 
she had gone to the Moanna, on the 
night some around-the-world Cook’s 
tourists were entertained in Hono- 
lulu, and had watched them dance 
on the broad lanai, the white mess 
coats and the soft chiffons blending 
into a myriad of shadings under the 
lighted banyan tree where long ago 
the Hawaiian chieftains had feasted 
in the flickering shadows cast by the 
slow-burning kukui nuts. Mary Ella, 
however, had sat in a row of school 
teachers and had gone home at ten 
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o’clock on the Waikiki street car, a 
rebellious spirit flaming under her 
best canton crepe dress. ; 

It was not as if Mary Ella de- 
manded much. A moonlight ride up 
the slopes of Tantalus to watch the 
twinkling lights of the city and to 
talk in half whispers of one’s hopes 
and ideals to a sympathetic uniform, 
an evening of dancing at the Moana 
in a real evening dress (she could 
buy one and remodel it at a day’s 
notice) and a gay aqua-plane party 
at Pearl Harbor, in spite of the 
fact that she could only swim a 
few halting strokes. Modest as her 
requests were, nevertheless they 
seemed as unattainable as the first 
evening stars already gazing down 
on the homesick maiden. 

The swift descent of the tropic 
night cut short Mary Ella’s gloomy 
meditations as it warned her of her 
approaching dinner hur, and she 
reluctantly left the beach, giving the 
buried letter one last vindictive 
punch. 

“Well, anyway,” she said aloud, 
with a defiant toss of her head at 
the heedless stars, “nobody home will 
ever know what a perfectly miser- 
able winter this has been. There is 
plenty of scenery to write about, 
thank goodness, and that’s one com- 
fort, and this is certainly an educa- 
tional trip, if education is what you 
are looking for. Why, compared to 
living here, life in Peoria is just one 
sweet song, and I used to complain 
because it was so dull and nothing 
exciting ever happened. Oh dear, 
I just wish I were home this very 
minute.” 


S SHE winked back a few tears 
a and stumbled onto the street 
car, there came to Mary Ella one of 
those flashes of inspiration that oc- 
casionally descend on a sorely beset 
moral. Why had she sat patiently 
waiting for romance to come to her? 
This was a modern age and a mod- 
ern woman went boldly forth to find 
what she wanted. Hadn’t she come 
all the way to Honolulu to find what 
she wanted? Why wait now? Ro- 
mance would never seek her out in 
the boarding department for school 
teachers. She must move at once in- 
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to one of those pleasant-looking pub- 
lic boarding houses with which Hon- 
olulu abounds where she would meet 
some interesting people. Mary Ella 
did not say, even to herself, some 
interesting men, but that was what 
she meant by interesting people, and 
the thought of the possibilities be- 
fore her sent her home, in a joyous 
frame of mind. 


“y-T WAS superlatively easy to find 
L 1 pleasant boarding-house, yet, 
Mary Ella’s introduction to her 
new table companions was a severe 
disappointment. A retired farmer 
ind his wife from Iowa taking a 
postponed vacation, a trained nurse 
from Australia, with a pronounced 
British accent, a staid plantation 
manager and his wife from the 
island of Kawai, and a henna-headed 
widow who had sold “ladies wear” 
from New York to Honolulu, this col- 
lection did not present any better ro- 
mantic material than had her earlier 
companions. Then, before Mary 
Ella had finished her soup, romance 
spelled with capital letters had 
walked through the door and had 
sat down opposite her in the person 
of Wallace Reeves Carrington, young 
and good-looking in a blond way, 
but with rather a furtive air about 
him. This latter Mary Ella did not 
notice; all of which she was breath- 
lessly conscious was a young man 
with nice teeth and well-kept hands, 
who, when he asked her for the salt, 
smiled at her, not through her. 
Later that same evening when 
Mary Ella went down the block to 
post a letter, suddenly important 
enough to warrant immediate mail- 
ing, Carrington went with her. It 
was quick work for a school teacher ; 
even Mary Ella admitted that to her- 
self, but she had made up a deter- 
mined mind no matter the cost to her 
naidenly modesty to beat the red- 
haired widow, who had been so con- 
spicuously angling for Carrington’s 
attention. The two loitered back 
through the perfumed dusk, making 
elaborately casual inquiries into each 
other’s past. While the man was 
adroit enough to draw out the girl, 
Mary Ella’s discreet questions were 
lexterously side-tracked without her 
being aware that her natural curios- 
ity was not being adequately satisfied. 
lhe next night they went for their 
first ride, and while the car was 
parked beside the lighthouse on Dia- 
mond Head, and the gentle splashing 
of the dark Pacific echoed far below, 


Mary Ella found herself telling the 
man beside her how lonely she had 
been. 

“And I expected so much,” she 
ended with a little sob in her voice, 
“and it has just been hateful... . If 
only I could go home, but they didn’t 
want me to come, and I came any- 
way, and I just won’t admit that 
it isn’t heavenly.” 

Carrington turned suddenly and 
patted her shoulder. “Why, Mary 
Ella, you poor little girl,” and the 
sympathetic tenderness in his pleas- 
ant tones made Mary Ella forgive the 
intimate use of her first name and 
feel a sudden white radiance in the 
night, “we won’t let you be unhappy 
or lonesome any more, will we? This 
is a great old world here, and we will 
make it shine for you, too, you poor 
little lonesome baby.” 

Mary Ella breathed a happy little 
sigh of contentment. Life was just 
beginning to offer what she had al- 
ways dreamed that some day it would. 
Thus was the first stage of. their 
friendship achieved. Carrington 
kept his word, and the boarding house 
watched in the shocked disapproval 
of the slighted, the eddy of gaiety 
into which Mary Ella was plunged. 
A movie or a ride was the order 
nearly every evening. There were 
exquisitely long hours of intimate 
companionship on Sunday, tramping 
over the hills back of the city, or 
idling in the warm sand on the beach. 
Mary Ella bought a blue silver eve- 
ning dress which cost more than any 
school teacher could reasonably af- 
ford to spend on any one dress, but 
which amply compensated her the 
first time that she wore it. 

“You look just like the sunbeams 
on the waves at Waikiki”, Carring- 
ton whispered close to her ear as 
they danced on the lanai at the Mo- 
anna, and Mary Ella felt herself 
grow pink with pleasure. Carring- 
ton always said just what she hoped 
he would say, and his tender little 
nothings made her thoughts rosy for 
hours. 

Had Mary Ella stopped to ana- 
lyze how nearly next to nothing was 
her knowledge and that of everyone 
else concerning the man to whom 
she was giving all her spare time 
and all her thoughts, her Peoria con- 
science would have at least made 
her proceed more cautiously. As the 
days lengthened into a week, then 
into two, Mary Ella had no time to 
analyze. Life was “riding with a 
boot and spur” those days, and she 





found herself always in a desperate 
hurry to keep up with the good times 
that the gods were tumbling pell- 
mell into her lap. In addition, she 
had watched the galloping war ro- 
mances of many of her friends and 
she felt that this affair of hers was 
in no way different from theirs, ex- 
cept that it had come five years later. 
She did realize, in spite of her ab- 
sorption in Carrington, the disap- 
probation of her table mates, and the 
only partially veiled antagonism of 
the red-headed widow. As a matter 
of course, she took her troubles to 
the man who was their cause. 

“They’re nothing but a bunch of 
old cats,” she stormed to Carrington 
after a particularly trying after-din- 
ner chat on the veranda, “and they 
are so old themselves that they hate 
to see anybody younger having a 
good time so they try to spoil all 
my fun by—by—” she stopped in 
confusion. 

“By talking about me,” Carring- 
ton good-naturedly added, “and try- 
ing to make you feel that we are do- 
ing wrong. -But you know and I 
know, and why should we care what 
a bunch of old gossips tell you all 
about my deep, dark, mysterious past 
so that they can’t bother you any 
longer.” 

Mary Ella, of course, went gladly 
and listened happily. She had al- 
ready learned one secret of a woman’s 
popularity, the art of listening to 
the man in question. However, it 
was not difficult to listen to Carring- 
ton. He had apparently been all 
over the world, and he could tell 
countless little anecdotes about nearly 
every place on the globe. Yet he 
was never the hero of his tales, mere- 
ly the bystander watching bits of hu- 
man drama in out-of-the-way corners 
of the world. Always, there was, in- 
deed, that subtly conveyed impres- 
sion, that he could, were he not that 
modest, recount hair-raising episodes 
in which he had played the leading 
role. His war experiences, those few 
that he told, were in the same vein, 
but he was singularly reticent about 
that portion of his life. Mary Ella 
did not feel any lack. Having read 
im post-war literature that the khaki- 
clad heroes were loath to talk about 
their experiences, she did not even 
question him, 


AT night when Carrington be- 
gan to talk about himself the 
picture he drew of his lonely orphan 
‘childhood, and of his struggle to 
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make himself worthy of the mother 
whom he never knew and the girl 
he hoped some day to find, brought 
into Mary Ella’s throat a lump that 
she could not swallow. 

“If only I could have met you then, 
how it would have helped and en- 
couraged me. My dearest girl, part 
of the unpleasantness of those years 
was the fact of never being able to 
know a girl like you. Yet in spite 
of having to live among men of all 
sorts and conditions and of having to 
do as they did in order to get ahead, 
I have tried to keep myself worthy 
of the girl that my mother would 
have wanted me to find. 

“When I did,” here Mary Ella felt 
a tender hand on hers, “how I wished 
that I could undo some of the 
thoughtless little things that I had 
done. You can’t realize, Mary Ella, 
what it means to a fellow, to know a 
girl like you. You are like an Ha- 
waiian passion flower. The white 
leaves stand for your purity of soul, 
the purple for your tenderness and 
compassion, and the golden center 
for your golden heart, which will 
remain forever true to the man that 
you could give it to. Lucky man! 
If I thought that it could jbe to 


” 
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Lp stuff, only rather too wordy 
O and trite to ring true. It was 
strange that a girl should be taken 
in by such sentimental mush in the 
advanced age of 1923 A. D. But 
Carrington’s audience was not overly 
critical. Mary Ella belonged to the 
romantic normal school girls of be- 
fore-the-war days. Moreover she 
was just enough behind her genera- 
tion to want to believe this plaster 
saint picture of herself. More im- 
portant still, nobody even way back 
in the prehistoric age of 1915, had 
ever said precisely this same thing 
in precisely the same way, under 
precisely the same wistful moon with 
the silver lap-lap of the Pacific sound- 
ing faintly far below against the 
base of the dead volcano. Mary Ella 
shivered in ecstasy as Carrington 
raised her fingers to his lips. She 
forgot in the magic of the moment 
that she had known the man by her 
side less than a month. School, Pe- 
oria, boarding-house, home, all the 
solid facts in her existence were 
gone; she neither thought nor spoke, 
only felt the unutterable happiness 
of the moment. 

It was a somewhat breathless and 
an exceedingly embarrassed young 





lady who, an hour later, slipped from 
Carrington’s good-night embrace al- 
most before his arms had closed 
around her. Oddly enough, romance 
was different under a Mazada elec- 
tric light than it had felt under a 
pale moonbeam, and Mary Ella 
wanted to become acquainted with 
this new girl, Carrington’s Mary Ella, 
who somehow didn’t seem to belong 
to her at all, but was a mocking sprite 
out somewhere under that madden- 
ingly tropical moon, laughing glee- 
fully at the Mary Ella who had to go 
back into the house of mortals and 
exchange starlight for incandescent 
bulbs. 

In the unsympathetic brightness of 
an Hawaiian morning, with the gla- 
mor of Carrington’s nearness ten 
hours away, Mary Ella was forced 
to admit herself that Wallace had 
been exceedingly indefinite in his 
proposal. He certainly had not men- 
tioned marriage in so many words, 
though she had taken for granted 
that matrimony was his aim. She 
had certainly promised to wait until 
he returned from a vague trip farther 
west. But wait for what or go 
where? All that Mary Ella knew for 
certainty was that Carrington did not 
belong in Honolulu. He had arrived 
there for a brief sojourn about the 
time that she had first met him, on a 
mission of such delicate importance 
that he was forced to live very quietly. 
It had something to do with sugar 
interests, she had gathered. 

“Oh well,” thought Mary Ella as 
she hurried to beat the last breakfast 
bell, ““we didn’t have much time last 
night to plan. We can be more prac- 
tical tonight. Wallace will explain 
everything I don’t understand when 
l ask him to. It hasn’t been my busi- 
ness before.” 

That night, however, when Mary 
Ella, delayed by an over-due set of 
themes, arrived in a new pink organdy 
dress, late for dinner, Carrington was 
not in evidence, and in the sudden 
hush which followed her entrance, 
she was made aware that the entire 
roomful of boarders had been dis- 
cussing her affairs. Even in her re- 
sentment, she was puzzled by the in- 
terest which she had created. Es- 
pecially was she at a loss to account 
for the honeyed sweetness of the 
red-haired widow whose dinner con- 
versation had had of late a decidedly 
acidulous flavor. With one eye on 
the door, the girl loitered through 
her dinner, paying little heed to the 
feverish intensity of the conversation 


about her. Still Carrington did not 
appear, and when she could not pos- 
sibly find further excuse for linger- 
ing, Mary Ella drifted out into the 
hall and picked up the evening paper 
to idle away her time. 

“Wallace Reeves Carrington, alias 
‘Light-fingered Wallie,’ notorious 
forger, and counterfeiter—trapped 
by secret service—released from Lea- 
venworth three months,—wanted for 
three forgeries—ten year sentence 
commuted for good behavior—other 
prison records—” 





i 
IE sentences struck Mary Ella’s 
patina nase with — stunning 
force. It couldn’t %e true, not her 
Wallace! How dared they! 

It must be a hideous mistake! She 
clutched at the remnants of her self- 
possession as the plump landlady 
hove in sight at the end of the hall. 
Mary Ella ran toward her, the paper 
outstretched in her hand. Mrs. 
Bates could tell her where Wallace 
was and end this frightful suspense. 
Then, at a nearer view of Mrs. Bates’ 
distressed countenance, her questions 
died on her lips. 

“Oh, Miss Dickinson, ain’t it aw- 
ful? I feel just that bad to think 
that I introduced that man to you. 
But you won't hold that against me, 
will you? Arrested right here in 
this very hall! Here I have always 
lived respectable and ain’t never had 
no call to feel ashamed of my house 
and then to get taken in by a smooth 
jailbird like him. Dearie, I can’t get 
over lettin’ my boarders in for this 
disgrace. Do you think they'll leave 
me right now at the end of the sea- 
son, too? It ain’t my fault. He was 
that nice and polite to everyone, that 
rascal, lyin’ like a house afire, and 
laughin’ in his sleeve at us takin’ it 
all in. Dearie I P 

The sudden flight of her audience 
cut short Mrs. Bates’ voluble explan- 
ations. Mary Ella had gone, to find 
some anchor in her tumbled world. 
The newspaper account was too bold 
to be untruthful. The damning 
facts were not to be questioned nor 
denied. It was frightful, ghastly, 
unbelievable—but it was true! Mary 
Ella drew a long shuddering breath of 
relief as she finished reading the ar- 
ticle for the third time. What if 
she hadn’t found it out till after- 
ward? Here she was planning on 





being married to a thief, a criminal, 
a convict with a prison record, she 
who had always been careful to the 
point of fastidiousness when it came 





» her men friends. Why, lots ot 
cirls had made fun of her and had 
said she would certainly die an old 
maid if she didn’t stop being so 
fussy. Wallace Carrington ought to 
be ashamed of himself! The idea of 
making a girl that conspicuous, when 
he knew that he wasn’t even decent. 
Her cheeks flamed again at the 
thought of the liberties she had per- 
mitted him. 

\ second thought assailed her, 
and she frantically seized the paper 
again to scan the story. No, there 
was flo mention of her. At least 
she was saved that notoriety. No- 
body at home would know of her 
disgrace. Nobody there would know 
that she was a gullible little fool, 
swallowing whole everything that 
a strange man told her. How he 
had lied to her, lied about his home, 
lied about his mother. The son of 
wealthy parents, with a college educa- 
tion, he had preferred a life of crime 
and he had told her that he had 
struggled with poverty and tempta- 
tion! He had lied about the war. 
Why, he had been in Leavenworth 
all that time! ‘No wonder that he 
didn’t belong to the Legion. Yet 
the worst aspect of the whole affair 
was the fact that she had believed 
him implicitly. Why couldn’t she 
have seen through his lies. She had 
boasted to her family and to Fred 
of her ability to take care of herself 
and it was no fault of herself that 
she wasn’t disgraced for life. Mary 
Ella writhed on the bed as*she be- 
moaned her stupidity. To think of 
allowing herself to care for a man 
like that! 

Did she really care for him? Mary 
Ella sat up with a jerk and surveyed 
herself in the mirror. Did she really 
care for him or would she be so an- 
gery at him now? -Wouldn’t she be 
sorry for him, now, instead of for 
herself? Maybe she had drifted into 
the idea that she loved him because 
Honolulu without a love affair 
wouldn’t be the Honolulu of her 
dreams, and Carrington was the first 
man who-had fitted into her antici- 
pations. Yet she had ‘liked his at- 
tentions, liked—yes, she would be 
honest—liked his kisses, and his arms 
bout her! How dreadful! Maybe 
she wasn’t a good girl as Peoria and 
her mother understood good. Oh 
dear, what could she do? 

\nother thought came leaping in- 
to her mind. 

“Suppose,” said Mary Ella out 
loud in an awestruck tone to her 
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mirror, “suppose that he really does 
care, what can I do? I can’t go 
through with it; I just can’t. He did 
lie to me, but maybe he thought that 
he had to.” 

“Well, Mary Ella Dickinson,” the 
face in the mirror reproached her, 
“what are you going to do about it? 
You led him on; you know you did, 
and now you are trying to get out 
of it. You are a coward and a liar, 
too.” 

“But I didn’t tell him that I loved 
him and would marry him,” Mary 
Ella defended herself to her mir- 
rored accuser. 

“Not in so many words perhaps, 
but you let him think that you did. 
You let him kiss you, and you said 
that you would wait for him. He 
doesn’t think that you are the kind 
of a girl that trifles with men.” 

“What shall I do,” wailed Mary 
Ella, “what shall I do?” 


HE girl in the mirror had no an- 
© swer. Only a woe-begone tear- 
stained visage confronted her. 

It was a wall-eyed young lady, her 
question still unanswered who crept 
quietly downstairs early next morn- 
ing. Mary Ella’s Peoria conscience 
had given its possessor no rest, the 
night through, yet she had found no 
satisfactory solution to her problem. 
She just couldn’t go to that jail, and 
yet she was a poor sport if she did 
not. Of course, Carrington had not 
sent for her. He would expect her to 
come of her own accord. Perhaps 
he didn’t care. How on earth could 
she find out whether he really loved 
her, or whether he was only playing 
with her, if she did not go to see 
him. Round and round the circle her 
mind had traveled all the night past. 
The buxom landlady, however, gave 
her the answer which at least brought 
peace, if disillusionment, too. 

“My goodness, dearie, you look 
peaked. I don’t suppose that you 
slept a wink. Just come and get a 
cup of good strong coffee. It’ll set 
you up fine. He ain’t worth it after 
the way he treated you, and then to 
talk that way too.” 

Mary Ella turned sharply. “What 
way?” 

“Why dearie, when that detective 
came here yesterday he says, ‘Well 
Wallie, how did it happen you ain’t 
skipped yet?” 

“And then he says with a laugh, 

‘Oh, it’s a woman, Pete, you might 
know. I’m always unlucky about 
women. It was a woman last time, 
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you know. If I hadn’t let a kid 
school teacher get my goat, I’d be 
now where it would be unhealthy 
for you to follow. I know women, 
too, but I’m soft when they pull that 
lonesome stuff. I bet one of them 
will be my. finish.’ 

“Now, dearie, don’t you go to feel- 
in’ bad. He ain’t worth—” 

Mary Ella had fled precipitately in 
a whirl of pink gingham and tears. 
He hadn’t cared. He had just felt 
sorry for her and she had been a 
fool, a fool, a fool! 

On the next Saturday a dry-eyed 
young person with high-held head 
moved her Lares and Penates from 
Mrs. ‘Bates’ boarding house to a 
small hotel. Two urgent reasons 
dictated this step. In the first place, 
Mary Ella was certain that if she 
were compelled to eat another meal 
in company with the patronizing 
sweetness of the widow with the 
ruddy hair, she would have to throw 
the butter at her to relieve her over- 
charged feelings. In the second place, 
because of a certain blue and silver 
evening dress wadded up in a tight 
little ball in the innermost recesses 
of her trunk, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for Mary Ella to practice rigid 
economy if she were to go home in 
June. 

When the steamship Manoa slid 
out of Honolulu harbor late in June, 
there was one passenger who did 
not throw her flower leis overboard 
to insure a safe return to Hawaii, and 
who did not watch the sturdy out- 
lines of Diamond Head fade in the 
hazy distance. Before the ship had 
passed Waikiki, Mary Ella had care- 
fully closed the door of her state- 
room and had sat down with her 
back to the window. She had a 
curious tightness in her throat and 
somehow she wanted to think about 
Peoria. Of course she was glad 
that she was going back to Peoria 
and Fred. Fred would never have 
to lie about his war record nor flee 
from the police, but never in all this 
world would he kiss the tips of her 
fingers nor call her his Hawaiian 
passion flower. 





To be honest, to be kind, to earn a 
little, and to spend a little less, to 
make upon the whole a family hap- 
pier for his presence, to renounce 
when that shall be necessary and not 
to be embittered, to keep a few 
friends with himself; here is a task 
for all a man has of fortitude and 
delicacy—R. L. STEVENSON. 
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THE MAN ON THE STREET HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW 


iss REPPLIER once called the 

attention of the reading pub- 

lic to the fact that the mod- 

ern journalist is belabored 
beyond his resources because all 
themes have grown too big for his 
handling. And of course everyone 
else is fated to the same experience. 
But there is reason to doubt that the 
journalist and others are conscious 
of the magnitude of themes and the 
frailness of their own powers. For, 
certainly, there is reason for more 
modesty—journalistic and non-jour- 
nalistic—than we ever discover in 
popwlar print or in the street. What- 
ever other qualities are the property 
of our generation it is decidedly pos- 
itive and dogmatic in the opinions 
which it voices. And there is hardly 
a subject—politics or religion, society 
or industry, art or morality—which 
most of us are abashed to talk about 
decisively. We are like youngsters 
who sail toy boats in a bath-tub and 
talk with all the importance of a 
skipper who has voyaged the seven 
seas. 

The natural consequence of at- 
tempting to manage man-sized themes 
with a boyish equipment is that the 
curtly positive opinions of the day 
are very poorly founded. iA man 
with a talent for expressing himself 
and with very little besides has no 
reason—tho’ he may have the urge— 
to set up as a factotum in the sphere 
of scholarship. There are plenty of 
things said. But when we hunt for 
the reasons why they are said we 
either find nothing or we find rea- 
sons that are worth nothing. Instan- 
ces!—they can be found every day. 
Heywood Broun indulges in cum- 
brous qualifications such as—‘It 
seems to me” or “TI like to think,” etc. 
to excuse himself from the duty of 
giving reasons for what he thinks. 
When he does try to give reasons it 
is easy to see why he so often shirks 
such exposure. A single sample :— 
The other day in a review of Dr. 
Robert Russa Moton’s book, “What 
the Negro Thinks,” he disagreed with 
the author that the Negro’s observa- 
tions of Negro control in those lands 
where it existed have not been reas- 
suring enough to make the Negro de- 
sirous of trying the experiment here. 





By Henry Dare 





His reason was this—“Communities 
which send Bleases and Heflins to 
congress cut a curious figure when 
they argue that Negro enfranchise- 
ment might result in the choice of 
grossly inadequate men.” No com- 
mentary needed. Recently a new 
volume of Anatole France on “Rab- 
elais” has been compiled and pub- 
lished; and a host of readers who 
permit masters of expression to do 
their thinking for them will come 
across this bit of reasoning in the 
Pages of Monsieur France. “He 
(Rabelais) was neither a scismatic 
nor a heretic. He had not enough 
faith to sin against the faith. My 
own belief is that he believed noth- 
ing.” If Rabelais, who was a priest 
and a monk, had so little faith or no 
faith at all, he was a heretic dispite 
the rhetorical magic of a man who 
was a master only of rhetoric. 

These in general are representa- 
tive of the reasons found for state- 
ments on those rare occasions when 
reasons are given. But these in- 
stances touch only two topics out of 
many of the most subtle and funda- 
mental problems of life upon which 
everybody seems to think it his privi- 
lege to say what he wants without 
having or giving satisfactory argu- 
ments to support him. 

All this dogmatism is not crystal- 
lized originality. Originality is not a 
fault of modern thought. Neither is 
novelty. It is not a case -of sharp 
minds cutting through the hard shell 
of undiscovered truth by means of the 
illative sense which brings one to a 
logical destination without neces- 
sitating the footsore process of mar- 
shalling premises and conclusions. In 
segregated instances and on highly 
unimportant matters some of these 
purely journalistic arbiters manage 
to say something new. But aside 
from an occasional holiday of en- 
lightment they grasp a pronounce- 
ment of a better man and begin to 
talk about it. The latest session of 
Congress, Church architecture, Eng- 
lish politics, Sociology, Marriage, 
Church Unity, religion, philosophy, 
the novel. They discuss the world 
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at large and at length. By the way, 
it would be interesting to have sta- 
tistics on the amount: of incompe- 
tency which has been expended on™ 
Darwinism by journalists who know 
nothing about its implications and 
its significance in the growing mass 
of philosophy. 

About 20 years ago the ideal jour- 
nalist was a person of liberal educa- 
tion, part of whose liberal education 
was acquaintance with journalistic 
methods, standards and _ resources. 
There really existed quite a few who 
achieved the ideal. To them the pen 
was a tool which they wielded while 
standing solidly on their own 2 feet. 
But now in a day of more gluttonous 
reading and increased demand for 
men who have the cardinal virtue of 
a clever pen, the proportion of first 
class journalists has fallen. Now, 
the pen, with a little observation in the 
subway “en route” to the office, is 
the only equipment which the pre- 
ponderance of modern journalists 
possess. Their ideas are not worth 
any more than the china-ware and 
billiard balls which a farce specialist 
juggles on the stage. They are ma- 
terial for entertainment. That is 
all. Religion is not too sacred to 
be discussed as a schoolboy might 
discuss disarmament in his week-end 
composition. Nor is philosophy too 
subtle. We can read both and laugh. 
But, of course, that is not the kind 
of entertainment which the conscious- 
ly important journalist considers it 
his vocation to afford. 


ONE who reads much, thinks 

just as much and is in 
familiar contact with the gentle feel- 
ings of journalists, it would seem that 
they are the best specimens of the 
loose thinking and resolute partisan- 
ship of the age. But the man in the 
street is infected too. His contami- 
nation comes to him through sundry 
ways. Of course the press is re- 
sponsible for a lot of it. There is 
more proselytizing done upon the 
strap-hanging commutor by his morn- 
ing paper on the way to work and 
his evening paper on the way home 
than was ever done from a pulpit. 
Not that the pulpit is not better as 
a dynamic vantage with regard to 
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catechizing. But the pulpit is a 
weekly matter, and the daily paper 
in virtue of sheer and persevering 
repercussion comes out ahead. Then 
there is eternal gossip, a magnificent 
turnpike for the transportation of 
ideas. The social urge which herds 
humanity together on the highway and 
housetop and smoking room—not now 
a sanctum for the stronger gender— 
and street corner and park bench, 
leads to the further gratuity of a 
mutual contribution of ideas that 
have been a-gathering. The signifi- 
cance and plausableness of an idea is 
increased tenfold when it is thrown 
into a ring of cigar smoke and con- 
versation. In union there is not only 
strength but a feeling of strength. 
\nd besides the innocent prank of 
talking someone else into an opinion 

which is not at all hard—a person 
can commit the further and more re- 
marakable prank of talking himself 
into it—which is not nearly so hard 
as it might appear. 

But that is aside. The more es- 
sential thing is that the man, non- 
writing—and of course non-think- 
ing—turns out to be just as dogmatic 
and opinionated without reason as 
his more conspicuous and fortunate 
brother who is mounted on an edi- 
torial stool and is paid for uttering 
conclusions which make his paper 
sell because they read nicely. 

It is something to be astonished at 

the bright and commodious way a 
person can become possessor of a 
tidy system of opinions or dogmas 
which he calls his own and tries to 
make everybody else’s whenever he 
gets the opportunity. Keep your ears 
open. Keep your eyes open. Hus- 
band a thought here and a thought 
there. Don’t worry how they fit to- 
gether. Don’t even worry why they 
exist. Just tie them up into a neat 
little bundle and start out like a 
cavalier on your conquests. 


T Is hard on the serious but 
7 groping man who is in ear- 
nest search of something stable to pin 
his faith to. And there are such 
people. He may feel neither inclined 
nor compelled to make his bread and 
butter an affair of airy talk. Also 
he may not have enough practiced 
vanity to want to count as a gener- 
ally informed man. Such a person 
has no reason for being wildly but 
emptily positive. He wants to get 
down to the bedrock of philosophy, 
morality, and religion insofar as his 
conscience advises him that it is his 


duty. But there are difficulties in 
his way. He can find many shades 
of morality, philosophy and religion 
in the daily press or in the conver- 
sation of certain outspoken people he 
works with. He will discover, how- 
ever that much of the enlightenment 
which is at his disposal is not worth 
his time. It carries no guarantee. 
The elements of popular systems of 
thought are obviously out of joint 
and just as obviously florbid any 
hope of ever being better assembled. 
If he has been reared as a dutiful 
Christian his bewilderment is only 
intensified. He will come across in- 
structors who have lately decided that 
Christianity is a tame and toneless 
religion all thru’. They have un- 
covered wonderful facts and come to 
wonderful conclusions about certain 
forms of orientalism which—it is 
our misfortune—have been till re- 
cently confined to the Himalayas and 
very cruelly underrated. They laud 
oriental ethic, custom and spirit. They 
inject into their essays a_ vapid, 
dreamy and crooning courtesy. Of 
course the courtesy as such, is 
blameless. But when qualified with 
a mimicry of Eastern listlessness it 
palls on one just as it would pall on 
one if a sleeping person were to 
reach out his hand and pat one on the 
shoulder—just as it palls on one 
when a strange haberdasher shakes 
hands with the new customer, gives 
him a cigar and calls him “Bill.” 
Apparently people of the Occident 
think that the dusty but interesting 
corners of western thought have been 
thoroughly rummaged. They are 
turning to Ceylon, Cambodia and 
Thibet for innoculation with a new 
thrill. It implies the shedding of a 
little of our western sanity—have we 
enough to spare? Some are infatu- 
ated with the oriental idea of re-in- 
carnation. Re-incarnation is not 
proved by any of the methods utilized 
in the controversy of our hemisphere. 
Its proof is presented by the naive 
process of remembering things that 
happened to one in a previous ex- 
istence. It is a luscious expectation 
(like the kick-off whistle in a foot- 
ball game) to await the day when a 
new kind of “Brethren” meeting will 
be toasted in this fashion: “Brother 


Hathaway, will you treat us to an 
account of your experiences as Grand 
Marshal of the army of Madagascar 
in the year 4000 B. C.—that was 
your fifth rennaissance I believe?” 

The interested inquirer will find 
other teachers who have no apprecia- 


tion whatever of the supernatural 
origin, outlook, function and destiny 
of Christianity—with stress on the 
function. Christian ethics means to 
them the practice of a few gaudy 
and delicious little virtues which 
make some of the world happy and 
some other of it thoughtful. This 
is supposed to be Christianity of a 
very cosmopolitan mould. In cold 
fact it is, however, a full brother to 
those other nondescrip survivals of 
high paganism,—philanthropy and 
humanitarianism as such. It would 
be an education to know why their 
Messias is Christ and not Marcus 
‘Aurelius. And as if it were not ex- 


tensive enough and hard enough to_ 


restrict their efforts to the really 
fundamental problems of life, death, 
self-control and the life after death 
their discussions precipitate into a 
little dust heap of odds and ends such 
as the ethics of greeting ones boss, 
the ethics of the Xmas gift, “hard- 
headedness” and the sky scraper- 
church. 

E CANNOT blame the inquirer if 

he makes a poor choice of 
religion and its incidentals—morality 
and philosophy. Nor can we blame 
him if he gives it all up as a hopeless 
job. That would be as despotic as 
“firing one’s valet for not shining 
one’s shoes when it happened—for 
reasons more or less conjecturable— 
that one went to bed with one’s shoes 
on.” Our blame would not be justified 
unless he neglected an opportunity of 
learning better, which we mercifully 
put at his disposal. If the earnest 
inquirer could only chance upon 
some street corner where a Catholic 
is explaining the essentials of the re- 
ligion which the bewildered inquirer 
feels in his heart and has been un- 
consciously is search of there are 
prospects more than promising that 
he would with thanksgiving consider 
his journey ended. 

The most cheering bit of apostle- 
ship which has appeared recently in 
our American Catholic magazines is 
this gentle stirring of favor with re- 
gard to Guild work in imitation of the 
English enterprise and in hope of its 
success. America has hopelessly lost 
the honor of originating this new epi- 
sode of very ancient apostolic meth- 
od, but she need not sacrifice the op- 
portunity of honoring herself by 
profiting by good example. We hope 
that no one has been timing our re- 
action to a genuine and tested means 
of gaining real merit for ourselves 
and bestowing a real benefit on our 
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fellow citizens of the serious in- 
quirer type. We have been tardy; 
but we can yet repent. 

We can trust God’s ingenuity so far 
as to expect that a religion, which 
is peculiarly and alone his handiwork, 
needs only to be displayed as it is 
with an occasion for the auditors to 
ask supplementary questions, to be 
identified as divine and to be gener- 
ally accepted by everyone who cares 
a rap for religion. Converts today 
are made in the same way as they 
were made yesterday. Controversy 
is the road to conversion for only 
a select few of superior minds who 
have the added quality of being able 
dispassionately to balance “pros and 
cons.” Even these are reached of- 
tener by the simple grandeur of doc- 
trine than by an intricate tangle of 
dialectics. There is a very significant 
tone about St. Paul’s evangelistic ap- 
pearance before the Athenian Areo- 
pagus. Now the Areopagites of all 
people in the world should be met 
with extremely polished scholarship. 
So we would think. They were 
the most learned specimens of the 
most learned race. They were 
schooled in dispassionateness. They 
judged important criminal cases in 
the dark, lest the terror of man or 
the smile of woman should disturb 
the course of stern justice. But St. 
Paul had other notions. He gave 
them the barest outline of Christian 
doctrine. The most scholarly appeal 
in his speech is a passing allusion 
to six words of a Grecian poet. But 
the outcome of this little fling at 
catechism was that some believed; 
some invited him back; and some 
mocked—but I wonder whether St. 
Paul was as sensitive to that in ac- 
tual fact as some who criticize 
Guild work are sensitive to it as a 
possibility. How many of us think 
that much controversy waged around 
the little sprig of shamrock with 
which St. Patrick illustrated the mys- 
tery of the Trinity? Truth will do 
its own conquering. It needs only to 
be made accessible to men of good 
will. That condition can be fulfilled 
by the unideal but superbly practical 
method of soap-boxes, public places 
and the voice of trained speakers. 

The church in consideration not 
only of her apostolic vocation but 
in consideration of the fact that she 
has something to give which is in 
itself worthy and in comparison with 
other systems which are ventilated in 
the open air especially worthy, should 
find her rightful place in any situa- 


tion that would make her conspic- 
uous. She has much more excuse for 
obtruding herself on the public than 
have these poetic looking young Brah- 
mins whom Madam Besant sends 
over from India to lecture away 
western obscurity “via’’ Theosophy. 
She has likewise more excuse for 
making her debut in the open air of 
America than has the bevy of Salva- 
tionist damsels who serenade pedes- 
trians into curiosity by a string quar- 
tette and then proceed to evangelize. 
If Theosophy, Christian Science, and 
Socialism thrive on the shaded pave- 
ment of a sky-scraper district, the 
Church, having a stronger constitu- 
tion, will thrive there better. 


CATHOLIC Evidence Guild in 

America is so far from being 
a materialized fact, that even the pre- 
natal discussion of it in the Ameri- 
can press has only begun. The 
project has been warmly praised and 
often, in some publications. But there 
has been some unsurprising criticism. 
From analogies the criticism could 


be predicted. Every important issue 
which is not lucidly evident will af- 
ford sufficient material for debate. 
But, in whatever discussion there may 
be on Guild prospects in ‘America, 
we hope to be saved the pain of see- 
ing the same objections raised which 
have been discredited by the experi- 
ence of the English Guild. The real 
—in fact the only question at issue 
is the very narrow one “What dif- 
ferences—social, political or anything 
else—exist between the Englishman 
and the American to justify the prob- 
ability of different guild experience 
in the two countries?” If such dif- 
ference cannot be proved to exist, 
none of us will be justified in sneer- 
ing impotently. And, except other 
good reasons maintain, none of us 
can boast of our stewardship, who 
withold from so deserving a cause 
our sympathy and services. Let us 
give bread to those sincerely religious 
people who can obtain only a stone. 
Let us have the sense to do it, in the 
only efficient way—vocally on the 
street corners. 
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¢¢ T SEEMS to me that the 
hardest saying in Scrip- 


ture is the one which 
condemns the generation 
which asked for a sign.” The young 
man with a black band round his 
sleeve spoke vehemently. He was 
taking the handy short cut through 


4 


the cemetery attached to the Catho- . 


lic church in company with the chance 
acquaintance who had introduced him 
to it, and they had got into conver- 
sation. It was an old and shabby 
God’s acre, dotted with dark yew 
trees and offering no decorative 
scheme in marble sculpture to soften 
the stark reality it enclosed. 

“The sign is not always wanting,” 
his companion said. He said it 
very gently; he was an old man and 
his. eye was on the black band on 
the other’s arm. “God is not as un- 
fatherly as we think, but it is shown 
to the heart rather than to the eye. 
God asks a sign of us. You remem- 
ber the two disciples after the resur- 
rection saw Our Lord with their eyes 
but they recognized Him with their 
hearts, in the breaking of the Bread. 
The true, trustworthy sign is given to 
the outer and inner senses working 
together. Mary Magdalen did not 
recognize the gardener until she 
heard the voice of Love speaking to 
her heart.” 

‘But no one is allowed a chance of 
recognizing the gardener. iThe dead 
do not come back—not to us Cath- 
olics.” 

“Us Catholics.” Then he was a 
Catholic. The old man noted the 
fact. And that there was bitterness 
in the latter part of his speech. Bit- 
terness and sarcasm. 

“It is curious that we should have 
got on to the subject of the Gar- 
dener,” he said, “for if you have time 
to listen I could tell you the story 
of what happened to me on the first 
occasion that I visited this place. It 
was when I was a young man asking 
for a sign. Here, suppose we sit 
down for a moment”; (he indicated 


1 flat tombstone) “it is our old rec-- 


tor’s grave and I am sure he would 
be delighted to place it at our serv- 
ice, he was a thoroughly practical 
man. Besides,” he added, “sitting 


on a tombstone has its symbolism. 





he Gardener 


By Enip Dinnis 





You remember the angel sat on the 
stone which had sealed the sepulchre 
when he expatiated on its emptiness.” 

There was no resisting this aged 
man with wide-set eyes and a child’s 
smile, so they sat down on the tomb- 
stone—the young man who had de- 
manded a sign and the old one who 
was quick at noting a symbol. 

“Here is my story,” the latter said: 

“I and my twin-brother Paul were 
brought up in America. Our parents 
were good Catholics and we grew up 
in the Faith. We went out into busi- 
ness and got into touch with the 
world which fancies that it is pro- 
gressive. I got more or less bitten 
with the new ideas, but Paul not 
only remained staunch to the Faith 
but he developed a vocation to the 
priesthood. I worshipped my brother 
Paul and when he fixed upon the 
Foreign Missions as his particular 
call I knew that it would mean sep- 
aration in the most complete sense, 
and it embittered me against the 
Cause which had demanded the sac- 
rifice. I was ready to listen to criti- 
cisms and to read books directed 
against my Mother Church on the 
score that I was keeping pace with 
modern thought. Modern thought 
pitted against the ageless!” 

The aged narrator, who might have 
been a mariner from the sweep of 
vision in his eyes, pulled himself up. 
His audience was not due at a wed- 
ding, but he might be in a hurry. 

“But Paul kept to his own stride, 
and after his training was com- 
pleted he went out to labor in the 
most unhealthy corner of the Mis- 
sion field. - 

“In a few years’ time the news 
came that he was to be invalided home 
with malaria. In a sense it was good 
news, for I should see him again 
and have him within reach. But his 
superiors saw fit to send him to a 
house of theirs in England. I was 
bitterly disappointed, but I was not 
to be outdone. I arranged to spend 
my vacation in England. As I set 
foot on the liner which was to carry 
me across the Atlantic to Paul a 
message was handed to me. My 
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DO THE DEAD COME BACK? 


brother was lying dangerously ill att 
the Missionary College at X, a few’ 
miles from here. “There was no: 
mid-ocean wireless in those days. I: 
had to wait for news until I reached! 
Southampton. And the news which 
I received when I got there was that 
Paul had died ten days before and 
had been buried on the previous Fri- 
day. 

“Dead! And I had never known 
it. Dead indeed, thought I, in the 
bitterness of my soul, or he would 
surely have given me a sign. If 
Paul were living somewhere he would 
surely have let me know it. 

“T traveled to London and caught 
the night train up North to X. There 
would be no Paul to greet me at the 
end of the journey. What a ghastly 
journey it was! I had deliberately 
impaired my faith and now unbelief 
descended on my soul like a black: 
cloud. Who had proved the immor- 
tality of the soul? Spiritualism had! 
at that time just begun to take a 
hold on my countrymen. It was one: 
of the novelties, but the Catholic: 
Church had no truck with it. It 
called the ‘new learning’ necromancy 
—the hoary old abomination of bar- 
barous days. I must not seek com- 
fort from the new religion which 
offered a sign. The Church was 
cruel, cynical, and futile!” 


HE narrator paused, but the lis- 
tener did not appear to be in a 
hurry. He was evidently in agree- 
ment with the last statement, this 
man who was not a wedding guest. 
The narrative continued: “I 
thought on and on in that strain 
until we reached X. It was in the 
early hours of the morning. It 
would be too early to present myself 
at the College where I was seeking 
particulars of my brother’s last ill- 
ness. How should I pass the time? 
Then I bethought myself of the ceme- 
tery. I might go at once and visit 
his grave. They had told me where 
he lay buried. 

“So I found my way here.” The 
old man glanced across the thickly- 
scattered graves. “He lies yonder; 
or, rather, his body does,” he said. 
“How I hated this place when I first 
saw jt. It was between six and seven 
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o'clock on an early spring morn- 
ing. The people were going into 
Mass as I passed the church door. 
I found them the embodiment of a 
kind of grim pathos. Hanging their 
hopes onto a worn-out tradition 
which had killed Paul. He, in the 
gallantry of his soul, had seized the 
torch from a will o’ the wisp and 
borne it into the malarial swamp. I 
always had a quick eye for an aual- 
ogy, and this dour similitude gave me 
a grim and jaundiced satisfaction. 


66 S I WALKED a little way along 
the path, thinking that kind 
of thought, I passed a rough cross 
forming a poor man’s monument, and 
noted the words engraved upon it: 
“*T know that my redeemer liveth.’ 
“Catholics do not as a rule go in 
for affirmations of faith on their 
headstones. We generally occupy 
ourselves with the matter-of-fact cry 
for mercy — for rest and peace. 
But here were Job’s words staring me 
in the face. 

“They made me extraordinarily in- 
dignant. ‘If you know, why don’t 
you make me know?’ I protested, 
mentally addressing the shade of 
the person who had presumably 
known. ‘Do you really know, Joseph 
Antony Chalmers, or did they put 
the words into your mouth?’ 

“It was a poignant utterance, 
though I don’t think I said it out 
loud. But an utterance it was — 
wrenched from my heart. 

“I pursued my way through the 


weeping acre. The graves were 
newer then they are now. They 
spoke of recent bereavement. Flow- 


ers were growing on them and they 
were beautifully kept. The place 
was like a garden. But it was wet 
with the tears of the survivors. I 
came upon a number of newly-made 
graves. The question was, which 
of them was my brother’s? 

“As I wondered about considering 

this very practical question I came 
face to face with a man approach- 
ing in haste from the direction of 
the church. He had on working 
clothes and carried a spade. He evi- 
dently belonged to the place. He was 
probably employed to keep it tidy, I 
thought. At any rate he mght give 
me the information I needed. 
_“TI stopped him and put my ques- 
tion. Oh, yes, he could show me 
where Father Paul from the Mis- 
sionaries was buried. 

“He led me along a path—that 
path over there. I followed at his 





heels. He was silent, but 1 somehow 
felt that it was not surliness. He had 
a tall, fine figure, the shoulders well 
developed, and strong, muscular 
arms. 

“As we walked on | passed for a 
second time the grave of Joseph An- 
tony Chalmers. My guide, | noted 
cast a glance in its direction. 

““T know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth.” What was Joseph Antony’s 
knowledge? Was he another Mary 
Magdalen who had met the Christ 
in a graveyard? Or merely another 
Job who had the dogged in him to 
the extent of crying, ‘though he 
should kill me yet will I trust him.’ 


Trust him on the tombstone over my - 


carcass ! 

“All the sure, there had been 
something rather fine about Job, 
thought I. 


“In a minute or two we came to 
a newly-piled mound of clay. 

“That is Father Paul’s grave,’ 
my guide said. He stood beside it 
facing me and I saw his face. It 
attracted me. There was a kind- 
ness in his eyes. ‘Thank you very 
much,’ I said, and added: ‘I am his 
brother.’ 

“His response was a. curious kind 
of silent sympathy which he made no 
attempt to express in words. I just 
felt it, and there was the kindness in 
his face. 

““T am just nine days too late to 
say good-bye to him,’ I went on, not 
knowing why I was opening out to 
this silent man. Then there came the 
feeling that he would be improving 
the occasion. That he would match 
the platitudes on the grave-stones 
with something provocative. I 
mounted quickly onto the defensive. 
‘You are sure this is the right grave?” 
I said, rather gruffly. 

“Quite certain. I dug it myself, 
four days since.’ 

“There were no platitudes. 

“Of course he was the grave-dig- 
ger. The spade might have told me 
that. I looked up from the long 
clay mound that was his handiwork. 
To my amazement his eyes were full 
of tears. They were coursing down 
his cheeks. 

“Could he have known my brother ? 
Impossible. Paul had been brought 
to X a dying man. I might have 
asked him the question, anyway, but, 
somehow, I was shy of those tears! 
Instead, I simply remarked, rather 
awkwardly : 

“*T did not recognize you, I took 
you for the gardener.’ 
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“I fancied that something like a 
smile flickered across his face. Why 
should he smile? It did not clash 
with the tears. It simply made his 
face suddenly wonderful. I could 
have gone on looking at it as one 
looks at a picture, but he was in a 


hurry to be off to his work. The 
next moment he had gone. 
“IT watched him as he walked 


away—down that path there, between 
the yews, carrying his spade. I had 
offered him no gratuity. It would 
be about the last thing one would 
have done. I asked myself why, as 
I watched him? 

“He had given me something be- 
yond recompense—sympathy. Hu- 
man sympathy. What else had those 
tears in his eyes meant? 

“Suddenly there leaped to my mind 
a text of Scripture. One I had been 
made familiar with as the shortest 
verse in Holy Writ: ‘And Jesus 
wept.’ 

“What had brought it to my mind? 
I tracked down the train of thought. 
Lazarus had lain in his grave four 
days, like my brother. 

“Tt sent my mind travelling back 
to the days when my mother had 
taught Paul and me the Gospel stor- 
ies. They had been so real then. 

“There was the angel sitting on 
the stone. I remembered having a 
scruple because I had made a picture 
of him in my mind swinging his 
legs as he sat there. I always loved 
making mental pictures. Sometimes 
they seemed to make themselves—I 
know I protested to myself that this 
was the case when my angel acted 
without dignity.” 

The aged narrator was meandering 
a little, or so it seemed. 

“Then there had been Mary Mag- 
dalen and the Gardener. I had al- 
ways given the risen Christ a spade 
in my mental picture. It was the 
spade which had made me mistake the 
gravedigger for the gardener. There 
was a Clear vision of him before my 
eyes now, with the flicker of a smile 
on his face.” 


HE man listening darted a quick 
© glance at the speaker during the 
pause that followed. 

“Of whom?” he asked. “The 
gravedigger or the, the gardener?” 

“You shall answer that question 
later on,” was the reply. I don’t 
know how long I should have stayed 
there if the rector had not happened 
to pass that way and come forward 
to speak to me. I told him my busi- 
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ness, and how I had been directed 
to the right spot. 

“Ah, yes, that would be Chalmers ;” 
he said, “he is about the place this 
morning.” 

“Chalmers?” I 
name sounded familiar. Then I re- 
membered, and explained. ‘I had 
just caught sight of it on a grave. 

“*That would be Joe’s grave’ the 
priest said, Michael’s brother. Poor 
old Michael. Joe was his alter ego, 
and a saint.” 

Then it was that that had made 
him so .sympathetic. The grave- 
digger’s tears were explained. A fel- 
low-feeling had made him wondrous 
kind. He must be exceedingly hu- 
man, this grave-digger ! 

The priest continued. 
fret for his brother. He seems to 
feel him nearabouts. ‘They sort of 
work in with one another.” 

‘**Ts Michael a saint, too?” 

[ don’t exactly know why. 
say it was said sarcastically.” 

“He is. Never misses his daily 
Mass. He had to though this morn- 
ing through some misunderstanding 
about a grave that had to be got ready 
at once. He’s hard at it now. I 
gave him Holy Communion before 
Mass. He can make his thanksgiv- 
ing quite well whilst he works. He 
is always half in Heaven, is Michael.” 

“*Then I interrupted his prayers 
when I asked him where my brother 
was buried,’ said I.” 

But he waved the idea aside. 

“*Michael could quite well show 
you where your brother was buried 
and remain in Heaven,’ he said. ‘It’s 
what the big people call the higher 
kind of prayer.’ ” 

[hen he suddenly seemed to real- 
ize that his flights might be beyond 
even Father Paul’s brother. He 
changed the subject, or tried to. 

“*This is a nice little cemetery,’ he 
said. ‘We have our Corpus Christi 
procession out here. I like the idea 
of confronting death with Life.’ ” 

The incorrigible mystic had got the 
better of him again. 

“That’s why I sent Michael out 
to make his thanksgiving among the 
graves,” he said. 

He had not changed the subject! 
He bowed, and went on his way, but 
| stayed on—to ask myself the ques- 
tion that you asked me just now. 
The very same. 

Who had wept at my brother’s 
grave-side? Was it the grave-digger ; 
or one who had smiled when I mis- 
took Him for the gardener? Or 


repeated. The 


“He doesn’t 


I asked. 
I dare- 


both! Michael Chalmers, with the 
tears of human sympathy in his kind 
eyes and the prayer of Union in his 
heart ; confronting death with life, as 
the priest tried to do in his Corpus 
Christi procession? I could not an- 
swer the question. But this I know 
—that my heart was at peace. Hu- 
man sympathy is in itself a divine 
thing; but the grave-digger whom I 
had not rewarded had given me some- 
thing more than sympathy! 

“TI passed by the place where he 
was still busy digging against time. 
He looked up at me and touched his 
damp forelock. 

“It was a pleasing, homely face 
just that. 

“Some day I would come back and 
thank him. 

“Then, for the third time, I passed 
the grave of Joseph Antony Chal- 
mers; and I wondered, had he heard 
my challenge and sent the brother 
who ‘worked in with him’ on my 
track ? 

“It might be so. That other world 
seemed so extraordinarily near. I 
read the words over his bones. 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

“So do I, Joseph Antony Chal- 
mers,’ said I.” 

‘The story was finished. The nar- 





rator had only his comment to add. 

“I had asked for a sign,” he said, 
‘and I got an enduring sign. Had 
it been another kind of sign, in a 
few days I should have been, very 
excusably, doubting my senses. But 
I recognized the One who brought 
me comfort in my heart. He came 
in the disguise of the gardener, and 
I knew Him in the breaking of the 
Bread.” 

He swept the shabby cemetery with 
his eye. ‘‘Michael’s body lies next 
to his brother’s,” he said, “and the 
good rector’s is under this stone.” 

He rose. “If you still have time, 
would you ‘care to ‘ook into the 
church ?” 

“T think I should like to very 
much,” the other said, rather huskily. 

“Good! We shall find them all 
there—Michael and Joe and the old 
rector, and my brother, and—your 
dear one.” 

The listener started. How did he 
know? He had forgotten the black 
band. 

“There is a beautiful antiphon in 
the Office for the Dead,” the other 
continued. “I always think of it be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament: 

‘The King to Whom all liveth come 
let us adore.’ ” 


Before the Gross 


I fell upon my face. 


For I heard the incessant pounding, pounding 
z 
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opay I saw the Tortured One, 
© Hanging in a holy place; 
And, catching the sorrowful look in His eyes, 


Of hammers, as the nails went in; 
Each one made sharp by my shameful guile, 
In the darkened days of sin. 


I had seen the thorns—the pathetic crown 

That was woven of my foolish pride ; 

And the red scourge-wounds that seared my sight, 
’T was of my lust they cried. 


The very mud on the wooden Cross, 


Caked hard at each piteous fall, 
I knew for the sickening scum of my mind— 


I knew, and I felt it all. 


“Dear, dying Lord, by Thy pain-pierced eyes, 
Dear Savior, by Thy bleeding side,” 
I prayed, “have mercy, have mercy, Lord, 


On me, Thou Crucified!” 
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JOURNALIST? Well, he had 

once wielded a mighty busy 

pen, but that once must 

have been in the long ago. 
Now his rheumatic gnarled fingers 
worked — and that with an obvious 
effort a snow-spade or a broom. 
Yes, they sent him out to do street 
sweeping. Right from the very be- 
ginning. About twelve years ago! 
Yes, he remembered. He had just 
passed his sixtieth birthday. 

I gathered those details about him, 
together with many others, such as 
the nobly chiselled, rough, weather- 
beaten, white-bearded face, with the 
deeply sunken brown eyes which be- 
lied his age and that without any 
arrogance or affectation, with a hurt- 
ingly mobile mouth which would 
twitch this way and that, but never 
as much as give a hint of the pain in 
him. I mused upon his tattered, dis- 
colored clothes, his wretched boots 
and those piteously rheumatic hands. 
. . « hey were tragic. . . . As 
though his whole life’s shattering lay 
within those horny calloused palms, 
so eloquent and yet so dignified his 
hands were. And I __ intuitively 
guessed that in this case sympathy 
would suggest insult and open com- 
misseration would be still 


worse. 
Still I lingered, the while, his 
shoulders trembling and bent, he 


shoved on freshly piled snow into the 
rickety, unpainted cart. 

“You—you were—a journalist?” 

He dug his spade deeper into the 
snow heap near by. Pushed his 
slouching hat away back from his 
damp forehead, and smiled more at 
the clean crisp snow than at me. 

“Yes—a journalist. Such a long, 
long time ago! You wouldn’t re- 
member,” he appraised me critically. 
“Why, you must have been a child 
then. Children did not read news- 
papers and reviews in those days. 
Which was all to the good.” 

Again he stooped and picked up 
his clumsy spade. 

“However, queer that you should 
have slipped down right here by my 
cart. You—you talk as a daughter 


of a cultured house might talk. It’s 
rather—a—a—” he faltered, “well— 
@ suprise and a delight all in one. 
But, you must excuse me,” he raised 
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his hat. 
work.” 

“What would you say if I turned 
up again tomorrow?” I ventured 
timidly. “Surprise and delight! Well, 
I share these, you know.” 

He paused. 

“T cannot ask you to come to my 
house, because, ah well, my poor 
wife is bedridden to begin with and 
then my house is not mine any 
longer. They have pushed in so 
many compulsory tenants,” he halted. 
“There is no need to explain, is 
there? But, all the same I shall be 
mighty glad to see you again. You 
may find me here or anywhere along 
this street, pushing this wretched cart 
— and we might talk — for a few 
minutes.” 

So I said I would come and moved 
away. 

I daresay I should have asked him 
his name then and there, but some- 
how I did not feel like knowing too 
much about him directly. It was 
quite enough of a great surprise to 
stumble across a man who could dis- 
cuss arts, letters and politics in finely 
cultured accents and that man a 
humble street sweeper. Walking 
home, I plunged into vague surmises 
zs to who the man was. There was 
more than a hint of unmistakable 
bigness in him, his talk, his manner, 
his thought. A man of the like 
calibre could not possibly have been 
a miserable failure in Russia before 
"17. But a journalist! So far as I 
could remember, most of these, en- 
dewed with any worth at all, either 
got imprisoned and, subsequently, 
shot, else managed to escape abroad, 
or, again, offered their pen and their 
brain power to the Reds. Of these 
there were not a few, but they were 
kept busy in the state editorial offices, 
pouring out reams of pseudo-political 
and more than hysterical nonsense 
into the papers they ran under the 
closest supervision of the higher au- 
thorities. Quite obviously my new 
acquaintance did not belong to those 
ranks, 

“Yet, again obviously, he could not 
have numbered in amang the lesser 
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journalistic fry. He seems ‘big,’” I 
thought. 

Just why did I think so? One’s 
individual idea of “bigness” need not 
necessarily come under any recognized 
standard. My own may have been 
utterly devoid of any logical basis, 
but I held it for what it was worth. 
It seemed to me that a man, with a 
cultured accent on his lips, a store of 
fresh thoughts in his mind and a 
clumsy spade in his hands, simply 
could not keep his spirit up, as much 
as that old man did, unless he was 
big. I fancied that a smaller person- 
ality would have easily and quickly 
fallen into the less painstaking ways 
of grumbling and lamenting and re- 
gretting, into the cheaper habit of 
continuous self-pity and self-engross- 
ment. But he, he said nothing, drew 
10 contrasts between the probably 
brilliant past and the terribly cramped 
present. Talked about Scriabin’s 
music and Soloviev’s philosophy. 
Said something refreshingly out of 
the rut about the snow under his 
feet. ‘‘Makes your mind run on in 
clean channels. Symbolism can be 
such a comfort.” 

He could not be “small.” I de- 
cided on that quite definitely. 


ATER in the evening, when the 

lectures were over, and the col- 
lege cloisters rang with the echoes of 
many stampeding feet, I sought and 
found our Faculty Secretary, who 
generally knew all there was to be 
known about everybody and every- 
thing. 

“Listen—do you know of any big 
journalist or editor or somebody like 
that, reduced to the ranks of street 
sweepers ?” 

The man thought hard for a mo- 
ment and then shook his head. 

“Shouldn’t think there is anyone 
like that! Two of the biggest ones 
have been in the Solovki prison since 
1919. About three or four were shot 
—quite recently, too! And the rest 
are away—in the West, Paris, Berlin, 
New York, too, I believe. Of course, 
there are,” he mentioned three well- 
known names, “but these wouldn’t 
answer. Quite big bosses now. 
Ph—” he whistled contemptuously, 
“I suppose they think lack of prin- 
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ciples is an asset! Wouldn’t be in 
their shoes, though.” 

“The man I’ve got in my mind,” I 
broke in, “is about seventy. Looks 
older. Has wonderful life-full eyes, 
though. I’ve only met him today and 
we had atalk. I...” 

“Wait,” exploded the F. S., “I’m 
beginning to see Seventy ? 
Long beard? Has a rather musical 
voice? And — what shall I say—a 


manner about him .. .” 
“That’s him all right,” I cried ex- 
ultingly, “but who is he? I mean 


who was he?” 


HE F. S. threw a pitiful look 
© at me. 

“What a-priceless freshman you 
are, poor kid! Of course, I know all 
about him. Mean to tell me that 
you’ve met him and talked to him 
and failed to see that . . .” 

“Well — what?” I urged impa- 
tiently. 

The F. S. laughed. 

“Why, he is Ratov. No, you’d 
hardly remember him! He’s a 
lunatic. Stark mad! They’d have 
imprisoned him if he wasn’t. As 
mad as a hatter. Quite harmless, of 
course. 

“He isn’t mad—any more than 
you are,” I protested hotly. “He is 

rather unusual—that’s all. Talks 
much more sanely than any of us do.” 

‘You wait,” laughed the F. S. 
“Unusual! I’d think so! The old 
boy’s apt to talk such unusual non- 
sense that you wonder how he can do 
his work at all. Stark mad—I tell 
you 

“Do be more definite,” I insisted. 
‘What's the exact shape of his mad- 
ness? He talked of Scriabin’s 
meee... 

“He would,” interrupted the F. S. 
“Tt used to be his job—music and art 
critic.” 

“Well—he did it well, didn’t he?” 

“Well? Goodness, kid! Did it 
brilliantly. Al. Had the makings 
of a genius in him. I know, my 
father used to work under him in the 
old days.” 

“But just why is he mad?” I was 
determined, to get down to facts. 

The F. S. whistled. 

“Why? First because he talks as 
though he were, but that’s nothing. 
He'd never been a strictly political 
journalist, you see, merely ran half a 


dozen art reviews and wrote his 


books and did such like things and, 
some ten odd years ago, a life’s 
chance came his way and he turned 


it down and gave his reasons—quite 
unashamedly, too — and I tell you, 
they were a madman’s reasons.” 

“What was that chance and what 
were his reasons?” I urged. 

“Ah—you just find it out for your- 
self,” the F. S. picked up his hat, 
“but don’t waste too much time in 
hunting stray maniacs. The Dean 
says your archeology papers are be- 
coming disgraceful.” 

“Oh, bother the Dean and his 
blessed archeology,” I moved to the 
door. “But thanks, F. S. I'll find 
things out and I’ll come to tell you 
how utterly wrong you are.” 

“And I'll eat the biggest file in the 
office for lunch that day,” he mocked, 
as I left the chancery. 

{ did not waste much time on 
archeology that evening, nor the day 
after, for the matter of that. In- 
stead, I went and buried myself for 
hours and hours in the town library, 
scanning through piles and piles of 
cld art reviews. By the end of the 
next day I had read quite enough to 
gauge the man’s past work—to say 
nothing of his slightly checkered 
career—and that in a pretty accurate 
way. 


ow I knew, the bare plain facts 
told me as much, that Ratov 
was indeed “big.” And again not 
because of his scholarliness, his obvi- 
cus erudition, his faultless taste of an 
art connoisseur, his peerless command 
of style, and language, his wealth of 
ideas. All these were there—as a 
matter of course. And that was why 
he had been singled out as a brilliant 
man right from the very beginning. 
But if you have any grain of im- 
agination inside you, you sort of 
can’t help building a picture from the 
material, garnered in between the 
printed lines, as it were. 

So I gleaned mine and the harvest 
was by no means sparse. 

Ratov had been writing on art from 
his youth up. Many of his earlier 
judgments lacked maturity, but 
never depth, color, conviction. He 
saw art as something beyond racial 
and national boundaries, something 
given to the world to reflect noblest, 
cleanest, most uplifting inspirations. 
He based all his criticisms on these 
premises. He would discuss a pic- 
ture not merely from a_ technical 
angle. He would search deeper 
values in it and if he found them, he 
pronounced his own judgment. He 
searched those deeper values in art 
because he recognized them in life. 





Something of visible beauty was not 
wondrous in his eyes because of this 
beauty, as such, but because of the 
hidden glory it stood for. To his 
clarified, ever-searching mind, sym- 
bolism lay hidden within the white 
and golden cup of a daisy, within a 
white cloud, drifting away into the 
purples and crimsons of a Northern 
sunset, within the ache of an old 
violin or the pealing of Easter bells 
or the Good Friday silence in the 
streets of olden Moscow. 

“Art would be nothing, a mere 
sepulchre and that not always whited, 
a hollow shell, giving refuge to no 
rare pearl,” he wrote, “if, in its time- 
lasting reflexes, it did not portray the 
Eternal, did not focus its rays on 
even a single facet of the everlasting 
prism. Art cannot be neutral or in- 
different. Either it is good and in 
being good it, as it were, redeems its 
own purpose. Or it is bad and so 
destroys itself, because bad art may 
not live. 

Or again, following a passage 
about the old Russian ikons-painters: 

“Where came their sureness and 
clarity from? Uncertainly adopted 
principles never get a faultless re- 
flection. A befogged recognition of 
life’s greatest values could have pro- 
duced no such clarity as theirs had 
been. They painted not what they 
imagined, but what they saw. And 
they saw poise and balance and the 
eternal dovetailing economy of God. 
These they translated. Out of their 
seeing came their clarity—so fortu- 
nate and so unerring. Out of their 
seeing also came that at times appal- 
ling sureness of interpretation, as 
though their feet had touched the 
summits both of Sinai and of Tabor.” 

And here you had Oleg Ratov, 
critic, artist, connoisseur and savant. 

“Mad?” I thought. “The F. S. is 
mad himself and all the rest of them. 
Still he did say that Ratov would 
have been imprisoned, hadn’t he be- 
come a lunatic. Well, if he is one, 
snow-digging and mud-scraping must 
have made him. To wield a spade— 
after this!” 

* * * * * 

HERE fell a most unexpected thaw 

the next day. Frost came in the 
evening. When I saw the old man 
again, I would not as much as go 
near him. His poor gnarled fingers 
were absolutely bruised with the 
heavy ice-axe he held in a pitifully 
inept way. I went my way, still 
thinking of him. 

I remember the F. S. chaffed me 
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that day. Had I not discovered 
Ratov’s madness? Surely, in weather 
like this, no sane man would have 
gone on with such work. 

“Now, look here,” I broke out. 
“I’ve read up quite a lot about him.” 

“So I’ve gathered from what the 
Oa. s : 

“Oh, do leave the old Dean alone. 
I want you to tell me just why Ratov 
turned down what you called his 
life-chance and what his reasons 
were. Now...” 

“Look here, young woman,” he be- 
gan, “you shouldn’t be here at this 
hour of the day; however, I suppose 
1 can’t get rid of you in any other 
way—so here goes. Ratov was 
offered the post of the Assistant Art 
Commissar. Great honor! Plenty 
of money! A position such as he 
couldn’t have dreamt of even in his 
halcyon days. They knew his worth 
all right. And he refused it, saying 
that the art likely to be produced 
under their auspices was not art, but 
a parody.” 

“Why didn’t they shoot him for 
this?” I wondered. 

“Because he talked such utter non- 
sense they saw he was quite harm- 
lessly mad. He said, and in public, 
too, that all art is there to mirror the 
Eternal or some such rot, that unless 
you have faith and vision, you can’t 
paint an inkpot, I forget the exact 
words. And he talked about the 
creative impulse in man and the 
Creator — as though anyone could 
believe that? And he also told them 
that all real value would go out of 
life once faith was deadened and 
vision blurred. Oh, he talked much 
more than that. But it was all on 
similar lines. They left him in peace. 
But, of course, he lost all he had and 
his work had to be stopped. Hence— 
street sweeping, when he might have 
had a house and a yacht and a car! 
Call that sanity, do you? I don’t— 
nor does anyone else I know! Utter 
lunacy! Well—what do you think?” 

“That you, at least, know nothing 
about either art or life,” I retorted 
and left him. 

* * Pa * * 
the soft green shadows of a 
winter twilight, I came across 
Ratov. Somehow I halted and what 


words I wanted to say just would 
not come out. 

“IT was looking for you the other 
day,” he smiled, “and you never 
came.” 

I murmured something incoherent 
about overwork. 





“I gather you are at the college,” 
he said, throwing both his ice-axe 
and his half-broken spade into the 
cart, “} used to love it in the old 
days.” 
“M. Ratov,” I broke out almost in- 
voluntarily, “you must forgive me— 
but I went and read up all your 
work and .. .” 
“So you know my name,” he said 
musingly. “Ah — I never thought 
anyone could recognize it nowadays! 
However, and I suppose you’ve found 
out all the rest, too, haven’t you?” 
His sunken dark brown eyes looked 
at me so straight that I went crimson 
from temple to chin. 
“Y-yes! I’ve had no end of argu- 
ing about you with our F. S.” 
“But why did you argue—if you 
knew all about it?” 
“Because they all said you were 
mad — and I could not agree — after 
meeting you and—and reading all 
that stuff.” 
He rested his ungloved, rough 
horny hands on the cart. Wind got 
hold of his long beard and in the soft 
green shadows it gleamed, silken and 
silver. 
“You could not agree,” he mur- 
mured. “Bless you, child, but of 
course, they are right. As things are 
gauged by them, I must appear like 
an utter lunatic . . .” 
He broke off. 
“But you can’t be,” 
sionately. 
He raised his hand. 
“T am very, very tired tonight. It 
has been such a wearying day. 
Would you mind,” and he stopped, 
as though mentally considering a to 
him important decision and then went 
on, “my wife is a little better. Would 
you mind dropping in for a few 
minutes ?” 
And, silently I followed his bent 
figure along the frost-bound street. 
Tired as he must have been, he 
would not let me push his cart. 
‘“. =. *« 
“By° you've made friends with 
the harmless lunatic,” laughed 

the F. S. some few weeks later. 

“T have,” I replied a little defiantly. 
“And that madness of his is about 
the clearest sanity I’ve ever come 
across.” 

“Free to keep your opinion,” he 
bowed in mockery, “by the way, his 
lunacy is soon to be submitted to a 
further test.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Five years ago they asked him to 
fill that important post. He refused. 


I cried pas- 








Now I hear that someone died or 
absconded abroad and there is no one 
but Ratov to fill it. Absolutely no 
one. They want it filled. They 
won't ask him this time. They’ll 
send him an order.” 

“He won't do it! He couldn't. He 
wouldn’t give his services to a cause 
he knows isn’t right.” 

“Sh-sh,” muttered the F. S. warn- 
ingly. “You’d better be careful. As 
to Ratov, take my word on it, he 
won't carry his lunacy to such 
lengths. He’s had more than his 
share of hard things. And he’s old.” 


ARELY a week later I knew I was 

defeated. Ratov had accepted 
the appointment. Some called him 
“a worthless renegade”; others com- 
mented “on his miraculously re- 
turned sanity.” Others again said 
nothing, but merely waited. His 
name hung on_ everybody’s lips. 
They said his efforts would simply 
electrify the educational side of art. 
They called to mind his technical 
knowledge, all the assets he had once 
used without stint. ‘I listened to all 
of it and felt absolutely baffled. 
Could a man who once wrote heart- 
feltedly, genuinely, on the lasting 
unshakable values of life and of 
things eternal, indeed join hands with 
those who were keen on imbuing the 
very arts with their doctrines of 
denial, with their worthless, cheaply- 
coined shallow materialism? I re- 
fused to believe it— and yet facts 
were there and facts galled me. 

I remembered my first going to 
have a talk with him in that miserable 
old hovel of a flat, where his white- 
haired wife smiled patiently at me, 
where he talked, simply and con- 
vincingly, imparting to me, as it were, 
of his own unassuming strength and 
courage. I remembered the lack of 
contempt in his judgment whenever 
he happened to broach the present 
day art topics, sponsored and de- 
veloped by a regime which denied 
beauty its right of existence, since it 
had denied soul and spirit. And, re- 
membering these, I felt more and 
more baffled. 

Meanwhile, the town rang with 
the preparations for the great 
academy opening, when Ratov was to 
inaugurate his work by a_ public 
speech, made from the president’s 
chair, the red flag over his head, the 
six-pointed star the emblem of the 
art he now promised to foster. 

Even the F. S. stopped chaffing 
me, but when I told him I was going 
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to the opening ceremony, he looked 
surprised. 

“You'd better not. I can’t quite 
understand your feelings, but all the 
same, I can see it might hurt. You 
thought such a lot of his old work.” 

“IT am going,” I retorted stub- 
bornly. 

Came the important day. The 
enormous white and gilt panelled hall 
was crowded to an overflowing and 
this with a six thousand capacity. 
Curiously enough I managed to get a 
seat well to the fore. The scarlet- 
draped platform, with its long row 
of red upholstered chairs, its crimson- 
covered table, was before me. I 
looked at the center chair with bitter- 
ness in my thoughts. 

“A renegade they now call him! 
Why! He is more than that! It’s 
like prostitution, treachery, _ blas- 
phemy. And he nearly seventy years 
old! What a broken ending to a life 
of harmony.” 

All round me voices went on hum- 
ming subduedly. Excited keen eager 
voices. All the young students were 
there, all the fresh untried folks 
about to become students. Here and 
there I caught a rare enough note of 
bewildered disappointment. They 
were not frequent — nor were they 
uttered except in the lowest of low 
whispers. 

“What sort of a speech is he going 
to make?’ murmured someone on 
my right. 

[ saw an eloquent shrug and then 
all humming ebbed away. The com- 
mittee, the various persons of high 
authority, had stepped onto the red 
platform. The newly appointed 
president walked up to the center 
chair. He did not seem a bit 
changed. His black clcthes were 
shabby, but neat. I could see his 
bent, gnarled fingers tremble, as he 
leant forward to arrange some papers 
on the table before him. He never 
scanned the overcrowded hall. He 
seemed unaware of the crowd. 

Then someone rose and introduced 
him in a speech of utterly tactless 
fulsomeness. The words were heard 
in silence and when Ratov himself 
stood up, not one hand clapped in 
applause. Even those who had pre- 
viously commented “on his returned 
sanity’ now sat still and ashamed. 


gyre of the committee, 
gentlemen of the academy,” 
began Ratov. 

One or two men, seated on the 
platform, fidgeted in their chairs. A 


tremor ran through the hall. What 
an unfortunate beginning among all 
that citizenry ! 

“My time is brief and I must 
hurry,” his voice sounded in perfect 
control. “As you are all aware, I 
refused the self-same appointment 
some five years ago. I gave cogent 
reasons for my refusal, but I am 
afraid that at the time I was unable 
to make any public statement to that 
effect. And when asked to fill the 
post, for the second time, I resolved 
to accept it in order to clear away any 
misunderstanding which may have 
arisen in the past. I have, therefore, 
now a chance to speak fully and to 
speak in public.” 

He paused. All the eyes were 
upon him. Quietly he went on: 

“To those among you who are 
already acquainted with the views I 
have held all my life, I will say this 
much: I still hold them. For those 
who are about to become students of 
this great and renowned academy, I 
have a message.” 

He leant forward, his fingers 
brushing the agenda sheets off the red 
table. 

“Art is beauty and nothing vile or 
ugly can penetrate into art. Art is 
beauty and it must be kept aloof from 
all semi-political defilement and mis- 
representation. Art and the hunger 
for art were given to the world by 
the One Great Artist and whosoever 
is mad enough to deny Him denies 
art as well. So, as I have accepted 
the President’s chair for one brief 
day, I do now resign my appoint- 
ment and may all among you remem- 
ber my message: Without God, there 


can be no vision, without vision there 
can be no creativeness . . .” 

He stopped, his fingers clutching 
at the crimson tablecloth. He sat 
down somewhat jerkily and for an 
electric moment all was still in the 
vast hall. Then applause, terrific, 
torrential. -And hisses here and there, 
but they were quickly drowned in the 
ever increasing volume of applause. 
And, clapping, I watched the several 
men on the platform. 

For a moment they sat like carven 
statues. Then the chairman sprang 
to his feet and rang the bell wildly. 
Clapping subsided. Ratov kept quite 
still in his center chair, his head bent 
forward, his dark brown eyes hiding 
an enigmatic smile. And his hands 
were folded quietly like the hands of 
a man who had finished with the tur- 
moiled fevers of his day’s work. 

“Silence,” rapped the chairman, 
and turning to Ratov, he thundered: 
“Citizen, I place you under immedi- 
ate arrest for having made a public 
declaration of counter-revolutionary 
principles. I - 


E HAD not the time to finish. Ra- 
tov’s quietly folded hands never 


moved. But he tried to turn his head, 


to look at the chairman and then I 
saw the unafraid dark brown eyes. 
They were smiling. And suddenly 
the silver beard brushed the red table, 
as his head jerked forward. 

And, in less than twenty minutes, 
the big hall was emptied. Students 
and young folks about to become 
students, were hurrying home, the 
message of a great dead man crystal- 
ciear and fire-strong in their minds. 
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Knew how to die. 





The wine and gall. 
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Death-Gup 


By Huan F. Brunt, LL.D. 


ou would not drink the gall and wine 
They proffered at Your thirsting cry ; 
But You, O Sufferer Divine, 


But, Christ, when I hang on the Tree, 
‘And death’s despairs upon me fall, 
Pity my weakness, mix for me 
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THE DEVIL DESTRUCTIBLE 


Shades of St. Thomas! In answer to a question from 
Indianapolis in your May issue you stated that “the Devil 
as a spiritual being and possessing an immortal soul is 
indestructible.” So far, so good. But you go on to state that 
God, should He so will, could destroy the Devil. Please, 
does not the destruction of an immortal soul constitute an 
intrinsic impossibility? Is there not a contradiction of notes 
in “the destruction of an immortal soul”? Despite the cate- 
chism which says, “nothing is hard or impossible to God’, 
He could no more destroy an immortal soul than He could 
make a square circle, or make two plus two equal seven. 
—T. F. G. 

It did look like a contradiction in terms to say that an 
immortal spirit like the Devil could be destroyed by God 
should it so please Him. But it was only apparent. The 
Devil, like the human soul, is intrinsically indestructible, 
but not extrinsically so. That is, the Devil by his own 
nature is incapable of dissolution since he is a spirit, but 
he can be annihilated by the power of God. Whatever be- 
ing is not its own reason of existence depends on another 
being, which is its own reason of existence. The only being 
which has its own reason of existence in itself is God. Every 
other being is dependent on God and shares in His existence. 
“In the beginning God made heaven and earth”. Therefore, 
since every being is created by God, every creature can be 
deprived of existence should God so will. There is no con- 
tradiction in that. 

This doctrine is not contrary to St. Thomas, but rather 
in comformity to his teaching. After saying that no crea- 
ture can be conserved in existence without God, he says: 
“As God alone can create them, so He alone can reduce them 
to nothing. It is He alone Who conserves them in existence 
lest they fall into nothingness”. (Summa, III, q. 13, ad 2.) 

The Devil is not his own reason of existence. He is an 
angel created by God. Therefore God could annihilate 
him, but it does not please Him to do so. 

Your examples are not parallel to the case. 


CHARITY: FORBIDDEN BOOKS 


(1) I promised to give a certain amount of my earnings 
to chayitable purposes. Could I fulfill that promise by 
helping out needy relatives? (2) It seems to me that the 
Catholic Church is too strict in the matter of prohibiting 
books. Surely, she gives her members credit for having 
brains! What is one to do who writes for publication, and 
who simply must read the modern books in order to refute 
them?—M. D., WavuKecan, ILL. 

(1) Your promise to contribute a certain percentage 
of your income to charitable purposes can be fulfilled by 
giving to needy relatives. One must not overlook the neces- 
sities of one’s household or relations in favor of strangers, 
unless the condition of the latter is more pressing. 

(2) Your difficulties in regard to prohibition of books 
arise from a mistaken notion of the Church’s attitude. In 
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the first place it must be remembered that every law must 
be an ordination of reason, promulgated by the legitimate 
superior for the sake of the common good. The law pro- 
hibiting certain kinds of books is a valid law. Consequently 
it is an ordination of reason. Now, an ordination made 
for the common good will oftentimes mean hardship for 
individuals. Such effects cannot be avoided. The common 
good must always be consulted first, and therefore pre- 
ferred to the private good of this or that individual. Other- 
wise it would be impossible to preserve due order in society, 
and as a result the common good would never be attained. 
A man may consider himself qualified to drive a car without 
a license. May he for that reason complain that the law 
commanding all drivers of motor cars to have licenses is 
unnecessary and unjust? 

The Church’s law prohibiting books contrary to Faith 
and Morals is founded in a common danger. Those who 
profess themselves to be unaffected by such books are the 
exceptions. But exceptions prove the rule. One who con- 
siders himself able to operate a motor car without a license 
would be arrested and punished if caught. And one who 
violates the Church law about reading forbidden books 


would sin by his disobedience to lawful authority. Loyal 
Catholics don’t do that. 
There are two general classes of forbidden books. Some 


are specifically forbidden by name, others are forbidden in 
principle, such as books “contrary to Faith and Morals”. 
The first class allow of no exception; the second class 
gives greater latitude, because danger in the matter of Faith 
and Morals is, in some degree at least, relative. Therefore 
your complaint about restricted liberty is largely the re- 
sult of lack of knowledge concerning the different classes 
of prohibited books. 

Even in regard to the first class of books, which are said 
to be “on the Index,” provision is made for those who find 
it necessary to read them for the purpose of. refutation. 
Thus, the Church law grants permission to certain qualified 
persons to read certain types of books because of the na- 
ture of their work. Others not given this license in law 
can obtain the same permission by applying to the bishop 
of the diocese through their pastor or confessor, stating the 
reason for their petition. 

In regard to books not on the Index, which fall into the 
second class, and which one may wish to read for honest 
purposes, a Catholic must be guided by an upright con- 
science, which always proclaims that a man must avoid not 
only sin, but occasion and dangers of sin, and that if a 
sufficiently grave reason allows him to enter such a danger 
he must take thesnecessary precautions to avoid contamina- 
tion, as a physician does in treating disease. 

We recommend a little booklet called “The Roman Index 
of Forbidden Books,” by Rev. Fr. Betten, S. J., which ex- 
plains the principles of book censorship and prohibition in 
a satisfactory manner. It can be obtained from the Loyola 
University Press, Chicago, IIll., or through Tue Siren. 
(Price 15 cents.) 
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No Catholic need worry about his legitimate desires 
ever being unnecessarily curtailed by the laws of the 
Church. On the other hand loyalty to the Church and an 
appreciation of one’s own weakness should counsel one 
“not to be highminded, but to stand in fear”. 


UNRELATED QUESTIONS 

(1) Can a person be considered a good Catholic if he 
believes in evolution, viz., that life in the beginning was 
started in the lowest form by God, and through successive 
steps man developed, and that man in the beginning, al- 
though made in the image and likeness of God, did not 
have an intellect on a par with ours? (2) Is it permis- 
sible to use chicken soup on a day when meat is not allowed, 
provided all traces of the meat have been removed and 
only the broth remains? (3) Do those departed from this 
earth know of the happenings that take place here? (4) 
How did the colored race come into existence? Was it 
because of the climate, or has God from the beginning made 
this race for some purpose? (5) Can a layman ever be- 
ome Pope?—A. M., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 

(1) Evolution is a word which is much used and much 
abused. No two persons seem to have the same idea of 
it. In itself evolution means “to bring out.” As a theory 
used to explain the origin of living things it usually means 
the production of higher forms of life from one or more 
primitive types. Certain it is that no Catholic can ever 
subscribe to a theory of evolution which leaves out God. 
Such a materialistic theory would be not only un-Christian, 
but also un-scientific as well. The Catholic Church has too 
much respect for the dignity of the human reason to ap- 
prove of anyone believing in an explanation of the origin 
of life which is unreasonable. God cannot be left out of 
any system of philosophy which attempts to explain the 
beginning of things, more especially in regard to man. 
After admitting the intervention of God in the production of 
living things, Catholics are free to hold as a probable hy- 
pothesis that higher forms of life may have been produced 
from lower forms by means of a power given them by God, 
ind not that each species of living thing was created directly. 

The problem of evolution refers chiefly to man. The 
Church does not compel the faithful to believe that man’s 
body was created immediately by God. In other words, 
mitigated evolution, or the theory which holds that man’s 
body may have evolved from some lower form, may be 
held as a theory by Catholics. But in this theory must al- 
ways be included the belief that the soul of the first man 
was not evolved, but created immediately by God. At the 
same time Catholics may not deny the literal historical 
meaning of the description of Adam’s creation as related in 
the Book of Genesis. The prevailing belief of Christianity 
has always been that both the body and soul of the first 
man were created immediately by God. No sensible man 
will depart from this belief until facts shall prove it to be 
false. So far no fact has been brought forward to over- 
throw the ancient belief. Catholic doctrine holds that 
\dam’s intellect, far from being inferior to that of man to- 
day, was on the contrary much more perfect, because of the 
fact that he was created in sanctifying grace. 

(2) No, the law of abstinence forbids not only the eat- 
ing of meat, but also the juice of meat, whether in the form 
of soup or broth. The idea of abstinence is retrenchment in 
the matter of nourishing food. 

(3) It is generally believed by Catholic theologians that 
the blessed are cognizant of what occurs on earth, because 
they are made like “unto the angels.” Concerning the souls 
in Purgatory and those in Hell, nothing is known with cer- 
tainty. If these latter souls receive knowledge of what oc- 
curs on earth it is communicated to them by God either 
for. their consolation, if in Purgatory, or for their greater 
punishment, if in Hell. 

(4) The origin of the colored race has always been one 











of the most difficult questions among ethnologists. Some 
very absurd statements have been made regarding their 
origin. According to Holy Scripture all mankind belonged 
to one race prior to the attempted construction of the Tower 
of Babel. In punishment of the colossal pride of the builders, 
God confused their tongues and dispersed them over the 
face of the earth. The opinion that the differences of color 
among the various races of people are due to climatic con- 
ditions is held by competent authorities, and is as good an 
explanation as any. The idea that their dark color is due 
to a divine curse is incredible, and is attributed to Martin 
Luther. 

(5) According to divine law any baptized male Catholic 
could be elected Pope. But ecclesiastical law for many years 
has required that he be a member of the College of Cardinals, 
and in priestly orders. If a layman were elected Pope he 
would, of course, be ordained to the priesthood and the 
episcopacy. 


PETTING 


Is it wrong to “pet”? I have been told that it is a mortal 
sin, but I cannot see it that way. Of course, I do not refer 
to promiscuous petting, but only towards one whom you like 
a great deal.—N. N. 


Petting is a recent addition to the language, whether legiti- 
mate or not is not for us to decide. It is at present an 
obscure term. In order to judge whether or not it is an 
evil it is necessary to know just what “petting” means. We 
have never seen a definition of it. But we have a notion 
that the world connotes sensual indulgence between persons 
of different sexes. 


Regarded in this light we must conclude that petting is 
wrong. The reason is not far to seek. The sixth command- 
ment of the decalog forbids adultery. Adultery, according 
to the interpretation of Catholic doctrine, includes not only 
a violation of matrimonial faith, but also every other external 
act which is contrary to the orderly propagation of the 
human race. The ninth commandment forbids internally 
what the sixth forbids externally. Hence, it follows that 
everything which is apt to lead to adultery, taken in both 
the strict and wide sense, especially when freely embraced, 
is sinful. 


We must distinguish between legitimate signs of affection 
and those which are expressions of sensuality. The former 
are good, as long as they are restrained within the limit of 
moderation; the latter are wrong because actuated by an 
ignoble motive and directed towards forbidden pleasures, or 
at least towards dangerous pleasures, which are morally 
certain to lead to forbidden acts. This may be regarded as 
a moral argument. 


There are psychological reasons also which militate 
against petting. First, a girl cheapens herself by allowing 
herself to be handled by a man who is not her husband. 
There can be no honest love where there is no self-respect. 
Each party to petting is aware that the other is actuated 
by selfish motives. Real love seeks to give and to share. 
Nature intends that such noble self-abandonment to another 
be expressed irrevocably in the sanctified state of matri- 
mony. Petting is not a wholesome sacrifice, such as honor- 
able marriage is, but a vicious exploitation of another, and 
must result in lowering the standard of one’s character, both 
in one’s own eyes, and in the eyes of the other party. Sec- 
ond, the true conscience of the normal individual dictates 
that all dangers to personal purity be avoided. But those 
who love the pleasures of sense endeavor to persuade them- 
selves that such delights are not evil. This is self-deception. 
The wish is father to the thought. Anyone who deliberately 
hoodwinks himself is worthy of condemnation. Third, every 
indulgence diminishes the power of self-control and in- 
evitably leads to the throwing off of restraint and the viola- 
tion of the Christian standard of chastity. Those who insist 
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that they know where to stop are implicitly prepared to 
overstep the mark. Such neat discretion in a matter of 
such delicacy is impossible. The only safe rule of conduct 
must always be “resist the beginnings.” 

The religious argument is taken from the incontrovertible 
fact that Christians are more than reasoning animals. 
According to St. Paul the bodies of Christians are temples 
of the Holy Ghost: “Know you not that your members are 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, Who is in you, Whom you 
have from God? And you are not your own, for you are 
bought with a great price.” What follows from such a 
sublime truth? This—“Glorify and bear God in your 
bodies !” 

Petting, or the selfish and inordinate indulgence in sensual 

pleasures, is therefore a grave moral evil, in so far as it 
entails the sacrilegious use of a holy thing. Baltasar pro- 
faned the sacred vessels which his father had stglen from the 
Temple at Jerusalem, for which God showed His indignation 
by writing his doom upon the wall. «But his offense was not 
so grave as the Christian’s violation of the sacred character 
of his own body, which has been purchased by the Blood of 
Christ, and anointed with the unction of the Holy Spirit of 
God. From this premise we can appreciate St. Paul’s solemn 
declaration, “If any man violate the Temple of God, him 
will God destroy. For the temple of God is holy, which you 
are.’ And, as though anticipating the specious objections 
advanced by modern Christians for greater liberty in this 
delicate matter, he says, “Let no man deceive himself. If 
any man among you seem to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool, that he may be wise.” 
- The conclusion from all this is that petting, in the sense 
we have taken it, is wrong and cannot be tolerated. St. 
Paul’s advice to the Romans ought to be broadcast to the 
ends of the earth, “The night is passed and the day is at 
hand. Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and 
put on the armor of light. Let us walk honestly as in the 
day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
impurities, not in contention and envy. But put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh in 
its concupiscences” (Rom. 13:12-14). 


QUAKER PRESIDENT MARRIED BY 
CATHOLIC PRIEST 


Will you kindly explain how President Hoover and Mrs. 
Hoover were married by a priest? Does not the Canon Law 
of the Church forbid a priest to marry two baptized Protes- 
tants?—-N. N. 


The priest probably had permission from his bishop to 
act as a civil magistrate in the sparsely settled regions of 
the diocese. But the general rule both then and now is 
that Catholic priests can officiate only at the marriage of 
their own subjects. 


KEEPING LENTEN RESOLUTION 


The old argument came up again. It claims that Sunday is 
not considered as part of the regular period of Lent. B 
claims that Sunday is included. If one resolves to quit cig- 
arettes during Lent, but takes the liberty of smoking on 
Sunday, does he or does he not break his resolution?—A. 
L., Harrison, N. Y. 

Sundays are not numbered among the days of penance 
of the Lenten season in the sense that neither fast nor 
abstinence bind on that day. But that Sundays are in- 
cluded in the season of general penance there can be no 
doubt. Therefore if one resolved to quit cigarettes during 
Lent the presumption is that he intended to forego that 
creature comfort during all the days of Lent, but if he in- 
tended to mortify himself in this to the same extent as the 
Church prescribes in regard to food and drink he would be 


bound to observe the resolution only on week days. It all 
depends on the mind of the individual. We think the first 
solution is more likely. 


FAILING TO FULFILL PROMISE 


A non-Catholic gave a written promise before his mar- 
riage to a Catholic that all children would be baptized in 
the Catholic Church. He has changed his mind and wants. 
them to be baptized in the Protestant church. What can 
be done about it?—S. C., New York, N. Y. 


A non-Catholic who breaks the solemn pledge which he 
gave prior to his marriage to the Catholic party, on the 
placing of which the Church granted the necessary dis- 
pensation, shows that he is not a man of his word, and 
thereby declares himself a prevaricator. If he insists on 
acting contrary to his solemn promise nothing can stop 
him except a policeman. But the Church has no police 
force. (Incidentally, this illustrates the risk Catholics assume 
when marrying non-Catholics.) 


GRACE AT MEALS: BAPTISM OF ADULTS 


(1) Js it a@ sin not to say prayers at meals? Who showd 
lead the prayers, the mother or one of the children? Should 
a sign of the cross be made while saying grace? (2) Is 
it necessary for an adult convert to the Faith to have a God- 
father and a God-mother, or do they answer for themselves? 
When an adult is baptized are all his sins washed away?—A. 
V., ALLISON Park, Pa. 


(1) There is no explicit precept to say grace, but it is 
a dictate of both reason and faith to elevate the mind and 
heart to God, the Giver of all good things, both before and 
after meals. The practice of saying grace is a Catholic 
custom which should not be allowed to lapse. The head of 
the house should lead. the prayer and a sign of the cross 
should be devoutly made while saying it. 


(2) If an adult convert is baptized absolutely he should 
have at least one God-parent. But if he is baptized con- 
ditionally he should have the God-parent who stood for 
him at the first ceremony. If the sponsor of the first bap- 
tism cannot be had, which is usually the case with con- 
verts, conditional baptism can be administered without 
a God-parent. Both original and actual sin will be washed 
from the soul of a convert if baptism is administered ab- 
solutely and he is penitent for his sins. These effects may 
or may not take place at conditional baptism, since it is 
not known with certainty whether the first or the second ad- 
ministration of baptism is the valid one. 


GEMMA GALGANI 


(1) Is Gemma Galgani a saint? (2) Have people re- 
ceived any favors by praying to her? (3) When do we know 
when a person is really a saint and in Heaven?—N. J. Z., 
AMBRIDGE, Pa. 


(1) Gemma Galgani is not yet a canonized saint, but in 
the near future we hope to see her declared such. The cause 
of her beatification, (the step prior to canonization), is now 
in progress at Rome. 

(2) Many favors have been acknowledged in Tue Sicn 
and elsewhere, which grateful clients have attributed to her 
intercession. 

(3) When the Church solemnly declares that a deceased 
person has practised the virtues of faith, hope, and charity 
in an heroic degree, we know for certain that that person 
is in Heaven. This declaration is called canonization, which 
means the enrollment of persons in the catalog of saints. 
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SPIRITUAL BOUQUET 


Would you please explain what a spiritual bouquet is? 
J. R., Harrison, N. Y. 


A spiritual bouquet is a gift of prayers and good works, 
usually inclusive of Masses, which friends who have faith 
as well as natural sentiment tend to bereaved relatives as 
suffrage for the soul of a deceased. This method of show- 
ing sympathy has arisen in recent years in opposition to 
the less useful but more expensive one of buying flowers 
which quickly fade. A beautiful bouquet may alleviate the 
bereavement of the living, but it can do nothing towards 
securing peace for the dead. A spiritual bouquet pene- 
trates beyond the world of sense and, rising like a cloud 
heavy with rain, breaks against God’s mercy seat to fall 
like a refreshing shower of divine refreshment on the soul 
fasting in purgatorial fires. 


INDULGENCES: BROWN SCAPULAR 


(1) What is an indulgence, and what is meant by an in- 
dulgence of so many years and so many days? (2) When 
and how are indulgences gained? (3) Where can one have 
one’s name inscribed in the Arch-confraternity of the Brown 
Scapular when there is no society of the Brown Scapular 
in one’s parish church? Can you give me the address of 
the nearest church where this society is erected?—C. E. 
M., Bayonne, N. J. 


(1) An indulgence is the remission, in whole or in part, 
of the temporal punishment due to forgiven sin, which the 
Church, by virtue of the power of binding and loosing, 
grants to the living by way of absolution, and to the dead 
by way of suffrage. An indulgence of a number of years or 
months or days means the remission of that amount of tem- 
poral punishment which would have been earned by a 
penitent had he performed the strict canonical penance of 
the early Church for an equal length of time. 


(2) Indulgences are gained when the conditions are ful- - 


filled. The following are the general conditions for gain- 
ing indulgences: a) to be a Catholic in good standing; 
b) to have the intention of gaining them; c) to perform 
the works enjoined; d) to be in the state of grace, at least 
when the last work is performed. 

(3) Registration in the Arch-confraternity of the Brown 
Scapular can be made by sending in your name to the V. 
Rev. Prior, St. Cecila’s Church, Englewood, N. J. 


NUNS OF PERPETUAL ADORATION 


Will you please tell me if there is an order of nuns called 
The Nuns of Perpetual Adoration in New York who are not 
cloistered—A. M., New York, N. Y. 


The nuns of the Convent of Marie Reparatrice, located 
at 14-16 East 29 Street, New York City, are devoted to 
perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, but as far 
as we know they are strictly cloistered. The Religious of 
the Cenacle, 628 West 140 Street, are engaged in conduct- 
ing retreats for women, and also devoted to perpetual adora- 
tion. They are not strictly cloistered. 





FORBIDDEN DEGREE 


ire there restrictions barring cousins from marrying? 
! am related in the following manner. The girl is my 
father’s sister's daughter. Her father is my mother’s brother. 
In what degree am I related, and is a dispensation neces- 
sary for marriage between us?—M. R., NEw York, N. Y. 

The impediment of blood relationship is restricted to the 
third degree, or second cousins. You’ are related in the 
second degree, and therefore a dispensation would be neces- 
Sary. 


RECEIVING DIVORCE 


Could you tell me if a Catholic woman who divorced her 
husband and married another can be received back into 
the Church, so as to participate in the sacraments if she 
leaves the second husband?—N. N. 


Every sinner who sincerely repents will be received 
again with joy. Such is the work of the Catholic Church 
in this world. If the first husband is living the woman will 
be obliged to resume married life with her first husband, if 
that is possible. If he is dead it may be possible to rectify 
the second marriage. 


ANSWERING FOOLS 


I heard a Mr. Franklin Ford speak over the radio one 
night. He made slurring remarks about the Mass, and 
said that if what he said was not true, let the priests refute 
it—A. S. R., Brooxiyn, N. Y. 

Catholics don’t answer him for the same reason that 
they do not answer the Hon. Heflin of Alabama. Priests 
have sense. The Scripture says that a wise man will not 
answer fools. Mr. Ford is looking for free advertising. 
Catholics should refuse to notice him and his kind, nor 
think of refuting him. In the estimation of sensible people 
he is his own refutation. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


(1) Why do Catholics repeat prayers over and over 
when Our Lord expressly forbade it? I refer to St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, chapter 6, verses 7 and 8. (2) Don’t you 
think that the Church has been purer since she lost all 
her temporal possessions? I refer to the loss of the Papal 
States. (3) Has the Russian clergy of the Orthodox Rus- 
sian Church the power to forgive sins? (4) Why must 
Catholics, who have supported the church their whole life 
long, pay for a requiem Mass? It looks as though you 
were buying your way into Heaven. Don’t the church get 
revenue enough without the extra charges? In one church 
the faithful are told that a special Mass will be said for 
the intentions of those who put silver in the collection box. 
Where do the poor come in? (5) How do you interpret 
texts: “Do not think that I came to send peace upon earth. 
I came not to send peace but the sword. For I came to 
set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother,” etc.?—J. M. Lynn, Mass. 


(1) Our Lord’s advice: “When you are praying speak 
not much, like the heathens,” is made clear from the sen- 
tence which follows: “for they think that in their much 
speaking they may be heard.” It is a superstitious repeti- 
tion which we must avoid. 

(2) You refer, no doubt, to greater purity in adminis- 
tration of temporal affairs, not to greater purity of doc- 
trine. It may be true to say that with the loss of temporal 
dominion went also the opportunities of both good and 
bad administration. 

(3) The Russian clergy who have received valid ordi- 
nation to the priesthood possess the power of orders, but 
not the power of jurisdiction, except in case of danger of 
death. 

(4) Because extra services are just titles for extra sti- 
pends. At requiem Masses there must be an organist, 
singers, added clergy. These would hardly be rewarded by 
telling them that they are already paid by reason of the 
ordinary collection. The ordinary offering is niggardly 


small, on the average, and it goes towards the support of 
the church and rectory. A citizen pays taxes, yet when he 
gets out a marriage license, or wishes to build a house, he 
must pay extra for it. It won’t do to say: “I pay my taxes!” 

The pastor’s announcement of a special Mass for those 
who contribute a certain amount is the expression of a 
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despairing hope that those who can give more liberally and 
yet will not be moved by any lower motive may be induced to 
loosen their purses by the prospect of a share in the great- 
est and sublimest action on earth. Don’t worry about the 
poor. They are usually and as a class the most generous 
contributors. It is the wealthy class who, as a rule, are 
the most niggardly. Even though the poor cannot make an 
offering large enough to entitle them to share in the special 
Mass, they are not thereby excluded from divine benefits. 
“The Lord knoweth how to deliver the righteous from temp- 
tation.” 

(5) Our Lord did not come to establish peace according 
to earthly standards, but a higher kind of peace, which can 
exist even amidst the sorest kind of conflict and temptation. 
“My peace I give unto you. Not as the world giveth do I 
give unto you.” The sword mentioned in the text is not 
to be understood of a material sword, but rather a sword 
of “separation,” as St. Luke has it. (Luke 12:51.) The 
acceptance of Christ’s doctrine was to be the occasion of 
disagreement, strife, estrangement, and even bloodshed, not 
because of the doctrine, which is one of peace, but because of 
the evil dispositions of those who oppose it. Have you 
never met a person who was obliged to suffer for justice’s 
sake ? 


CREATION: KNOWLEDGE OF BLESSED 


(1) Is it true that Adam was given visions of the divine 
operations and that he passed them on to Moses? If so, 
what were the six visions, and what is their significance? 
(2) Will we know anything of the unknown facts of the 
world, such as creation, etc., when we get to Heaven, or will 
these facts be understood by man before the consummation 
of the world?—J. M., Boston, Mass. 


(1) ‘A few Catholic theologians have held that God re- 
vealed to Adam and to Moses the work of the six days of 
creation by means of visions, in such a way that the dis- 
tinction of days into morning and evening was caused by 
the waning and brightening of the revelatory vision. This 
theory regards only the manner of divine communication. 
It does not pretend to discuss the question of the objective 
work of God, or the length of time involved in the creation 
of the visible world. 

(2) Theologians teach that the Blessed will enjoy the full- 
est fruition of both mind and will. This results from be- 
holding the beatific vision. Knowing God, the source of all 
knowledge, both natural and supernatural, they will share in 
that measure of knowledge concerning the divine opera- 
tions which will be possible and convenient for them to 
know. “Then I shall know even as I am known,” said St. 
Paul, speaking of the beatitude of the citizens of Heaven. 
If you refer to the possibility of the human mind attaining 
after a long course of investigation to a complete under- 
standing of the wonders of creation, we must say that such 
a result will never be achieved. The creation of the visible 
world in the beginning of time will always remain essen- 
tially mysterious. But diligent study will go far towards 
understanding at least the outlines of this vast and wonder- 
ful scheme of things. 


LITTLE CHILDREN 


(1) When my baby of two and one half years died he 
said: “Mother, I’m going up, up.” And he pointed up 
when he said this. What is your opinion regarding this 
expression? (2) What does Our Lord mean when He says: 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me and forbid them 
not, for the kingdom of Heaven is for such?” (Matt. 19:14.) 
—E. K., Freeport, N. Y. 


(1) Such an expression may have been the reaction’ of 
nature to the sensation of leaving this world of sense, or it 
may have been a divine premonition of his happy life in 
a higher and a better world. 


(2) The Apostles appeared to have thought that it was 
beneath the dignity of Christ to be bothered with laying His 
hands upon the children whom fond mothers brought for- 
ward for His blessing. St. Matthew, in the passage im- 
mediately preceding the one which you quote, says that 
“the disciples rebuked them.” But Jesus showed that it 
was not beneath His dignity to caress and bless them. He 
took occasion of this incident to point a needed lesson of 
humility, saying: “The kingdom of Heaven is for such.” 
Those who desire to have part with Him must always main- 
tain that spirit of absolute faith and confidence and inno- 
cence towards God which children exhibit towards fond and 
loving parents. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Three weeks ago my mother was given up by several 
doctors. She had a kidney condition which is incurable. 
We made a novena to the Sacred Heart and St. Jude. 
Thanks to both, she is on the road to recovery, which | 
think is a miracle—M. S., New York, N. Y. 

I made a novena to St. Jude that I might rent my house, 
into which I had put every penny. I completed my novena 
on Saturday morning, and at two o'clock that same day 
I rented my house.—J. H. C., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Thanks to St. Jude and St. Rita, the saints of the im- 
possible, my father has regained the use of his speech after 
a partial shock. When things looked blackest and the 
doctor was very doubtful, they came to our aid. I am 
deeply grateful—L. F. M., Lowett, Mass. 

The following wish to make public acknowledgment of 
their thanksgiving to St. Francis Xavier, Jesus and Mary, 
the Sacred Heart, the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Gabriel, 
Gemma Galgani, St. Anthony, St. Therese, St. Joseph, St. 
Paul of the Cross, and St. Jude: G. McA., New York, N. 
Y.; L. A. S., Picneus, W. Va.; M. F. D., Brooxtyn, N. 
Y.;C. S., Doma, Pa.; P. F., New Youu, N. ¥.5 W. A, S., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.; E. O., Cincinnati, O.; R. G.,—M. 
E. S., Camprince, Mass.; N. N., Watertown. Mass.; 
G. W. M., CLevELanp, O.; W. C. A., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; 
A. A., Brooktyn, N. Y.; F. J. J., Dorcuester, Mass.; 
T. P., ANAHEIM, CaL.; H. O’B., Brooktyn, N. Y., M. 
MckK.,—E. F. A., CamBripce, Mass.; W. S., CAMDEN, 
N. 5. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


K. G., Rockrorp, Itt.; H. M. C., Dorcuester, Mass.; 
R. E. W., Aurora, Iti.; I. M. V., QUEENS ViLLace, N. Y.; 
J. W. L., New York, N. Y.; C. W., Brockton, Mass.; 
H. G., Brooktyn. N. Y.; A. C. McP.; Lynsrook, N. Y.; 
M. McG., Fiusuine, N. Y.; D. M., Brooktyn, N. Y.; L. 
B. L..—A. V. D.; CHARLEROI, Pa.; M. P.; Everett, Mass.; 
F. A. S., SaLtem, Mass.; L. J. W., Howark Beacu, N. Y.; 
G. K., Hamitton, Ont.; H. V. K., Hackensack, N. J.; 
L. B., Fratsusn., N. Y.; E. H., Richmonp Hitz, N. Y.; 
M. B. C., Cuicaco, Itt.; M. M., Sovurn Orance, N. J.; 
M. S. McC., West Peasopy, Mass.; F. M., MAyNarp, 
Mass.; M. G., Rocnester, Minn.; D. E. R., YONKERs, 
N. Y.; F. C. G., Rouses Pornt, N. Y.; T. M. L., Bioom- 
FIELD, N. J.; H. M. L., Cuevsea, Mass.; P. J. F., Nort 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centurics styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00. 


























“While ‘You're <Young 


WHAT IF THE GIRL’S NOT WORTHY? 


& was searching for a girl he 
had never seen. In a mo- 
ment of loneliness he had 
confided this much to the 
gateman at the Seventh Street rail- 
road station where .he had been 
waiting every evening and morning 
for ten weeks, carefully scanning 
each girl commuter, confident that 
some day soon he would find her. 
He was a very old man whose face 
reflected the long years of right liv- 
ing, of difficult living sometimes. In 
his countenance there was etched the 
patience of a Saint Gaudens’ Lincoln, 
the understanding of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “Great Stone Face” and the 
dignity and purity of Michelangelo’s 
Saint Joseph of the “Domi” Holy 
Family. Tessie Lawrence called him 
the old man of the “good” face and 
when his story at last filtered through 
to the commuters, she refused to be- 
lieve with some of them that he was 
a trifle “touched.” She wondered 
curiously about the girl for whom 
he searched, about what sort of girl 
she was, and why she did not come. 
About Tessie Lawrence herself. 
3ut what is the use? Tessie was too 
scrambled a mixture of her mother’s 
Catholic training like morning and 
evening prayers, good works, clean 
thoughts and clean living, as against 
the modern tid bit pickups of the up- 
to-date, economically independent 
young woman, with her lip stick, late 
hours and the freedom of learning 
about life from every angle, to sub- 


we, s 


mit to a precise description. There 
was always something interesting 
about Tessie. At the moment, it 


was, that she was decidedly upsetting 
to a certain red headed young man’s 
jumping-jack nerves. 

The line of coaches lurched and 
the engine belched as if the iron 
gargantua, suddenly awakening, 
stretched and yawned. As the train 
labored out of the station, Tessie 
turned to the red headed young man 
beside her and favored him with 
such a smile, all bordered with 
dimples, as should have warmed the 
innermost crease of his heart. It 
didn’t even thaw the cold, grim line 
of his mouth! 

Tessie turned and looked out of 
the window. Sam was going to be 
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difficult again. There was five min- 
utes of noisy silence. 

“Well, can’t you say something to 
a fellow!” Sam Rider whacked his 
paper against the side of the seat. 

“Lots of things if a fellow will 
snap out of his grudge! What’ll we 
talk about?” 

“Anything !” 

“T’m always thinking about the old 
man,” Tessie offered. “I wonder if 
that girl will ever come. It will 
be sad for the old fellow if she 
doesn’t. He expects her.” 

“T think the girl is mostly the 
imagination of old age,” Sam said, 
“but if there is a real girl, I hope 
she doesn’t disappoint the old man.” 

Sam’s voice was less edgy, and 
Tessie thought that if she could just 
strike on the correct words she might 
wheedle him into a good humor. 

“You know, Sammy I wish I had 
some one of my very own, some one 
like that old man—Since Mother 
went—” Perhaps it was the grind 
of the wheels as the train stopped 
at a station that drowned out the 
last of Tessie’s sentence. Or maybe 
she left it unfinished herself. Sam 
looked at her softened profile and 
his own features softened a bit. 

“But he does make me think of 
beautiful things, like sunshine shaft- 
ing through a church window and 
sweet, far away music—and mother.” 

If Sam Rider had thought twice 
before he answered, he would not 
fhave barbed his retort with such 
pricking sarcasm, but Sam’s hair was 
red and he had a grievance just now. 

“Does he by any chance make you 
think of jazz music at midnight or 
of the gin and gold tipped cigarettes 
of your friends! Possibly he re- 
minds you of the chorus at Spargens 
or even of the princely Harvey Bur- 
roughs !” 

Tessie’s cheeks flamed. “Sam 
Rider you’re meaner than—meaner 
than, well I don’t know what, but 
here is something. I don’t like the 
way you talk to me. You have no 
right. My life is my own, and if I 
want some fun that is no crime. At 
least it is none of your business!” 
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“Of course not!” Sam snapped. 

Tessie was watching his profile 
and her mood changed. She found it 
hard to be angry with Sam because he 
was much too good looking in spite of 
the red hair, and the stubborn line to 
his chin, and then he was always so 
much angrier than any one else that 
he quenched all other angers, Tes- 
sie’s anyway. She began twirling the 
beautiful diamond ring he had given - 
her a few weeks before and that she 
had insisted upon wearing on the 
third finger of her right hand—so 
that she would be sure that she was 
not engaged, just going to be! 

“T’ve been thinking, Sammy, that 
maybe in six months or so, after I’ve 
had a good time, that I might be 
ready to settle down and,” her voice 
dropped to a low wheedling, “and 
wear this ring on the other hand as 
you want me to.” 

She meant her offer to be placat- 
ing. It had just the opposite effect. 
With a rough motion Sam pushed 
his hat back until it was almost per- 
pendicular with his neck, exposing 
the front part of his belligerently un- 
ruly red hair. Tessie’s lips twitched. 

“So! ‘The universe do move! 
The young lady must see something 
of the world before she settles down! 
Must step on the high spots and 
quaff the bubbles! Well, listen to 
this! When you’ve had all of the 
hotel dinners and taxi riding and 
theatres and dancing and night rush- 
ing that you want, and particularly 
when you’ve seen enough of Harvey 
Burroughs don’t expect to find me 
waiting for you patiently at the end 
of the program! I’m not a patient 
man !” 

“Why, Sammy you talk terrible! 
I only want a little fun. All my life 
has just been reading and movies and 
quiet things like that. A girl of 
that sort is a back number today!” 

“Go ahead and learn all you want, 
but I’m done! I’m lout of your 
playlet for good!” 


T LAST Tessie was angry. “Well, 

Sam, I’m glad to know how you 

feel about everything. Here is your 

ring.” Her voice was low to hold 
back the quiver of it. 

“Keep the ring for remembrance.” 
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His voice was gruff to hold back 
the huskiness of it, and the anger was 
drowned in the all-gone feeling that 
swam about his heart. 

“No, take it! I don’t want a re- 
membrance of you and your rude- 
ness !” 

The red headed temper was struck 
again! He took the ring and drop- 
ping it into his pocket, remarked 
hotly. “Maybe when you are taking 
off rings, you ought to take off the 
cameo-Madonna ring! I don't be- 
lieve your notion of a before marriage 
revel with Harvey Burroughs and his 
crowd fits in exactly with the con- 
ditions your mother made when she 
gave you the cameo!” 


NSTINCTIVELY Tessie’s fingers 
be over the little finger ring 
that was her mother’s delicate cameo, 
and that had been given to her with 
the request that she wear it always, 
as long as she was worthy. At the 
same time her lips parted, but only 
a gasp came through the thickness 
of her resentment. She turned away 
from Sam and began to pull on her 
gloves. The next station would be 
Woodlawn and she could leave him 
then. 

At Woodlawn she gathered up her 
purse and paper and without a glance 
at Sam left the train. She hoped she 
would never have to speak to him 
again! It was a short walk to her 
boarding house and her outraged 
thoughts raced along so fast that she 
was home in five minutes. She was 
not eating at the boarding house 
this evening but was to meet Harvey 
Borroughs at seven and have dinner 
at the Dancers’ Club. Then they 
would meet the crowd and go to a 
theatre. After that she did not know 
just what, but something interesting 
certainly. And Sam Rider had no 
right to criticize her, to suggest that 
she take off her mother’s cameo just 
because she desired gayety. Surely 
there was nothing unworthy in that. 
How terrible it would be to feel 
obliged to take the cameo from her 
finger and secret it away! Deliber- 
ately she shook off the thought and 
threw herself into preparations for 
the evening’s entertainment. 

And now which dress should she 
wear, the green tafetta or the rose 
silk chiffon, Sam liked the green 
tafetta, but Harvey Burroughs had 
remarked that the chiffon was created 
for her. She decided upon the green 
tafetta, and while she dressed, kept 
thinking up cutting phrases about a 
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certain red headed person’s medie- 
val and mulish notions. 

The dinner and the theatre and 
the crowd and Harvey Burroughs, 
with his perfect attentions, were just 
as she had visualized them, but when 
sie got up the next morning after 
too few hours’ sleep, and yawningly 
decided that she did not want any 
bieakfast, the whole of the past 
evening seemed to have no meaning 
—no reason for the hours of shrill 
gayety. The remembrance of it in 
the light of the morning was flat. 

She almost missed her train and 
the glimpse she had of Sam Rider 
as he strode through her coach to 
the smoker without so much as 
glancing at her did not improve her 
disposition to any extent. 

“The prig! The conceited prig! 
I’m glad he didn’t look at me and I 
hope he never does!” With that off 
her mind, Tessie should not have 
been miserably unhappy, but she was. 
There was an ache in her throat and 
a throb at her temples and the con- 
sciousness of the ‘noisy cheapness 
of the last evening’s entertainment 
kept taunting through her stubborn 
determination to believe that that was 
living. 

“T want some fun! I must have 
some fun!” That was the creed she 
was holding to. She had considered 
it all when Sam Rider offered her 
himself and his one-hundred and 
seventy-five per month. Marrying 
Sam meant settling down. Three 
meals to be cooked daily, a perpet- 
ual round of dish washing, vacuum 
cleaning, dusting, and store going, to 
say nothing of laundry days and 
mending. She thrilled of course at 
the thought of Sam, as her husband, 
coming home evenings, and later 
of him sitting under a softly shaded 
light, his curved stem pipe between 
his nice white teeth, trying to look 
dignified and much married in spite 
of the unruly red hair. It was a 
pleasant heart warming picture, but 
not—so soon. Tessie had heard much 
from the girls at the office. From 
those who had not yet married and 
were not going to until they had had 
a fling at life’s fun and dancing. 
And from others who had been mar- 
ried and didn’t stay so, because, as 
they solemnly attested, they had 
settled down too soon. Tessie had 
attempted to explain this up-to-the- 
minute feminine philosophy to Sam, 
but Sam had called it slish and slosh 
and humbug and ordered her to 
“come out of it” and marry him! 


“*Come out of it’! Humph!” 
The train was pulling into the city 
and Tessie began putting on her 


gloves. Marry Sam now—and eat, 
and sleep, and work, and after 
awhile— die! Let Sam Rider do 


that if he wished, but as for her—. 

As soon as she was out of the 
train 'Tessie looked to the spot where 
the old man of the good face had 
stood every evening and morning for 
the past ten weeks. He was not 
there. She stood still, wondering, 
half expecting to have him material- 
ize in the accustomed place. The 
station was empty, incomplete with- 
out him, like a room at dusk without 
a light. 

In front of the emergency room, 
then, she noticed a crowd pushing 
and jostling itself in an attempt to 
catch a glimpse of whatever object 
of interest was its center. She knew 
instinctively that the old man was 
the attraction of the elbowing, neck- 
craning crowd. She hurried forward 
and was fighting her way to the in- 
side of the circle when a station of- 
ficer touched her arm. “Know this 
old man?” His tone was annoyed, 
crisp. 

She hesitated. Then: “Yes, I 
know him.” She had caught a 
glimpse of the old man, a crumpled 
heap on the couch within the room. 

The officer motioned her into the 
emergency room, and going in with 
her, shut the door upon the curious 
crowd. “I'll send in an attendant, 
but I don’t think there is anything 
serious the matter with him. He’s 
the old fellow whose been hangin’ 
around here for weeks, ain’t he? 
Cold must have got him, but I’ll be 
goin’ for the doctor.” 

Tessie thanked the officer and then 
turned to the old man. She loosened 
his collar and shoes and wiped his 
cold, damp face, at the same time 
glancing at her watch. She would be 
late for work. 

The doctor came and administered 
a stimulant. “A heart attack,” he 
told her. “He will be all right soon. 
I'll have the matron bring you some 
cold water and you can keep cold 
cloths on his head for a little while.” 


owe awaiting the matron Tessie 
slipped off her cameo ring, be- 
cause the water would cause it to 
slip from her slender finger. She 
dropped it into her purse and it fell 
with a lonely jangle against some 
change. She snapped her purse shut 
smartly. Sam Rider and his dia- 
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mond were as far from her mind as 
was South ‘Africa! She looked about 
for the matron, then down at the 
old man, marvelling at the many deep 
lines in his white face, lines that in- 
tensified the beauty of it. Again 
the whimsical thoughts came to her, 
of Saint Joseph and the subdued 
calm of the evening sunlight and harp 
music half muffled in _ billowy 
clouds—and of her mother. Her 
mother had had lines in her face like 
these in the old man’s face, lines that 
traced years of good living and 
sometimes difficult living, but that 
kept faith in God and life always. 
The old man stirred slightly and 
murmured as if he were dreaming 
Pessie leaned over him anxiously. 


HE matron toddled up and spoke. 
© "Don' worry, dearie, he'll be 
spiffy in a minute!” 

Tessie had heard the high French 
heels clicking over the bare floor, 
and without looking up, unconscious- 
ly pictured the woman as young— 
rawly so— especially after hearing 
the vernacular in which she had been 
addressed. She was startled when 
she looked up at a woman of around 
sixty years whose face harbored a 
multiplicity of wrinkles and lines of 
discontent that cut through the liquid 
powder and heavy rouge like sar- 
castic, grinning imps screaming out 
the secret of an unwelcome old age 
to a knowing and amused world. 

“Swell lookin’ old gent, ain’t he?” 
the woman simpered. “Bet he had 
a raft of sweetheart’s when he was 
a young blade!” 

Tessie shuddered. 

“But we gotta get old sometime,” 
the woman rattled on, “and the livin’ 
gets tame even for us that still got 
some good looks. There’s one thing 
though, you gotta have a good time 
while you’re young. Don’t you think 

fessie did not reply. The fanciful 
imagery that she had traced about 
the life of the old man was so out- 
raged by the woman’s crude remarks 
that she would have liked to slap her 
red smeared lips. 

For the latter part of the conver- 
sation the old man had been con- 
scious. Now he smiled weakly at 
Tessie. “You are very kind to 
bother with a foolish old man. I 
should not have come this morning, 
but I was afraid,” he hesitated, then 
repeated, “afraid that I might miss 
her.” 

“You mean the girl you are ever ex- 


pecting?” Tessie probed very shyly. 

“Yes. I do not like to miss a day 
at the trains, because that might be 
the day that she would come.” He 
accented the “she” and _ Tessie 
thought of the opinion in which he 
was held by the stationmen and com- 
muters, but she decided that there 
was nothing unbalanced about the 
deep, gray eyes, although they were 
moisture hung with age. There was 
really a girl. Tessie decided that. 

“Whom do you expect to meet 
some day on the local trains?” She 
asked the question timidly. 

“It’s is a long story,” the old man 
answered, “and if you will honor 
me with your company some eve- 
ning, | shall tell you about my quest. 
I have never seen the girl but I 
shall know her when I do see her, be- 
cause she is a good girl—like her 
mother.” 

“Queer,” Tessie conceded, ‘but 
beautifully queer.” 

When the old man thought he was 
well enough to leave Tessie phoned 
for a cab. He would not allow her 
to go home with him stating that 
he had imposed upon her too much 
already. Just before the taxi started, 
he leaned out and with a sudden 
teasing quirk to his lips and a twinkle 
in his eyes, he said, “Young lady, 
that’s a mighty likeable young chap 
you travel to and from business with 
every day. Those red headed men 
make good husbands if you like a 
dash of pepper in your life!” 

Tessie laughed with him, but her 
heart did not laugh. For some un- 
accountable reason she wanted to cry 
stormily. 

When he was finally driven away 
her thoughts turned inward. “I’m a 
big silly that is what! That old man’s 
good face wouldn’t bother another 
ordinary girl in this world, but it 
keeps reminding me of such beauty 
that inside of me aches, and I don’t 
know why. It’s silly—plain foolish 
because what can he know about last 
night’s party or about Harvey Bur- 
roughs, and even if he did what dif- 
ference would it make? There was 
nothing really wrong—just,—just in 
crude spots. And anyway you've got 
to have a good time while you're 
young !” 

She was brought up shortly by 
a familiar rhythm to the last thought. 
The old-young matron of the rail- 
road station flashed into her vision, 
smirking through a maize of ugly 
lines, powder washed and rouge 
smeared — and the vision toddled 


on spindly and high French heels. 

“Oh, bother!” ‘Tessie rushed out 
into the crowd, attempting to smother 
her half formed thoughts. She 
glanced about in order to find some- 
thing to concentrate upon and so 
get away from herself. A young 
couple, a ridiculously young couple, 
were gazing into a furniture store 
window. The boy was making nota- 
tions upon a pad in his hand, and the 
short-skirted girl, who was hanging 
onto his arm, was gazing at him with 
the gravest admiration. Most ob- 
viously they were calculating the 
high cost of home furnishings. With 
a perplexed sort of motion the boy 
pushed his hat back from his head. 
His hair was red— 

“Oh, bother again!” 

It was a miserable day for Tessie 
at the office. The force kidded her 
about her “boy friend” keeping her 
out so late that she could not get up 
on time. The crassness of it pulled 
against her like a rusty needle be- 
ing pulled against the woof of pure 
silk. She detested herself—and every- 
thing, and she wished that she had 
not made an appointment with Har- 
vey Burroughs for a mid-night din- 
ner at Castle Inn—an exclusive Road 
house of the better kind. She had 
never been to a Road House dinner 
and of course she was going just for 
fun. She would be perfectly safe 
with Harvey, and a girl needed ex- 
perience. The cotton-batting type 
of girl was out of date. But just the 
same she wished that she were not 
going, and half made up her mind 
that she would not go, on conditions. 
She would wait for Sam at the sta- 
tion, speak to him, and if he would 
“make-up” with her, she would can- 
cel her engagement for that eve- 
ning at least. 


M\ESPITE his morning illness, the 
Droid man was at his accustomed 
post. Tessie walked directly to him 
and began a conversation, watching 
carefully at the same time for Sam. 
He came, and almost brushed her 
shoulder as he swung through the 
gate. To her pleasant, conciliatory 
“Hello, Sammy,” he lifted his hat 
politely, and his “Good evening” was 
as cooly casual as he would have be- 
stowed upon an acquaintance made 
just that day. 

The hurt of it was stinging, the 
slight greater because the old man 
had seen. She was ashamed to look 
at him to nod “good night,” but when 
she did look the sympathetic under- 
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standing that had flashed for a min- 
ute in his eyes was gone. He was 
trying to make her think that he 
had not noticed. But she knew that 
he had noticed, this gracious, tactful 
old man, and in impulsive return 
she stooped towards him. “I hope, 
Oh, I hope so much that she will 
come soon!” She hurried to the 
train then, and settling into a seat, 
pressed her face rather wearily 
against the pane for her customary 
last glimpse of him. He was gone 
now, blurred by the train’s movement 
and everything good seemed gone with 
him. She had lost the gamble with 
herself and she would keep her en- 
gagement with Harvey Burroughs. 
If Sam Rider was so mean as to hold 
a grudge then he was not worth the 
foregoing of her pleasure. 


Cy" would have a good time now, 
and all the red heads on earth 
couldn’t stop her!” 

She wore the rose chiffon that 
evening which pleased Harvey Bur- 
roughs. “No one can touch you for 
style, ‘Tessie, loosen up a bit and 
you'll be the queen of them all!” He 
sprawled his slim, womanish hand out 
upon her shoulder and the feel of 
his warm palm and fingers was not 
pleasant, but Tessie decided that 
there was no use being squeemish. 
As if he divined her thoughts he 
continued, ‘Now, remember, Tessie, 
no inhibitions tonight!” There was 
something about the bantering advice 
that caugth her and chilled her. 

That evening Tessie saw Harvey 
Burroughs angry for the first time. 
The crowd was fairly hilarious, and 
Tessie had found that she was all in- 
hibitions, that she could not coalesce 
with her surroundings. Some one 
at their table teased Harvey about 
her, asked him where he had found 
the “high-hat” lady. She did not 
miss the glance of venom he shot at 
her, because he felt that she was 
making him appear more or less fool- 
ish. She was frightened at Harvey’s 
ugly mood, and that her predicament 
was of her own choosing did not al- 
leviate her fear any. High, red spots 
burned on her cheeks. This place 
was different from any to which 
Harvey had ever taken her! 

Suddenly the conglomerate stac- 
cato of jazz and talking ceased and 
the first notes of a violin solo floated 
across the bizarrely decorated room. 
It was a beautiful melody played by a 
slim young boy and was his own 
composition. The few first bars 





were halting like a baby’s first steps, 
and it carried on with growing in- 
tensity of feeling and masterful tech- 
nique until it ended in a measured 
tempo of repose and serenity that 
was like a descent down a soft, green 
slope of grassy hill to the valley be- 
low that was the beginning and end 
of life. It left Tessie with a start- 
ling image of the old man. 

The solo ended dreamily. For the 
fraction of a minute there was silence, 
then a crash of tambourines, and a 
chorus disported feverishly. Simul- 
taneously with the ending of the 
solo, Tessie pushed her chair back 
from the table. The old man’s 
image floated before her. What 
would he think of her here, of the 
more than half intoxicated compan- 
ions she was with? What would 
her mother have thought? She 
would not stay—she would go home 
alone—someway—now— 

Suddenly an authorative pound- 
ing cut thunder-like through the 
noise, and a great part of it ceased 
abruptly. Through the lull, a heavy 
voice ordered, “Sit quietly, every- 
body! This place is under arrest!” 

Tessie sank back limply into her 
chair. Her hands flew to her face in 
an ostrich gesture. “Arrested!” 
Through the stunned silence a hys- 
terical giggle rippled insanely. Shiv- 
ering, Tessie removed her hands. At 
the entrance were a half dozen gray 
uniformed state policemen, and to 
her fevered eyes they danced up and 
down, like toy soldiers on sticks. It 
was a nightmarish sensation like fall- 
ing down a well without any bottom. 
There were subdued protests and 
cowardly groans. A woman’s shrill 
scream mixed and intermixed with 
grating, unsavory phrases, and then, 
suddenly, darkness, out of which 
came every second or so, the crash 
of smashing glass. Whispering; 
scurrying feet; a dull thud as of a 
body falling; a pistol shot; a jingle 
of patrol bells that drew nearer ; and 
then somebody ‘picking her up and 
running with her, panting audibly. 
Then a rush of night air, and the 
noise of the trapped humans in their 
own pen, growing dimmer. 

It seemed ages until lights flashed 
somewhere and she saw that it was 
Harvey Burroughs who had mirac- 
ulously got himself and her to safety 
of some bushés at the rear of the 
Inn. From there through the screen 


of bare branches she could see the 
patrons of Castle Inn being hurdled 
The in- 


like cattle into automobiles. 


dignity of it, the grossness of it, the 
ungodliness of it—everything. Her 
throat felt as if coils of hot wire were 


looped about it, and she gulped 
aloud. 
“Shut up!” Burroughs snapped 


under his breath. She obeyed, feel- 
ing cheap and low. 

An hour later, they crawled out 
of hiding, stooping and gliding softly 
sO as not to make any sound. Tes- 
sie likened herself and Harvey to 
lizard-things that hide under stones 
and bushes and come out only at 
night. She was crying harshly and 
Harvey threatened to tie her mouth 
up if she did not stop. 

During the drive home Harvey 
surroughs was not the gentleman 
she had believed him, and when the 
lights of Woodlawn loomed ahead, 
she realized that she had been whis- 
pering little prayer snatches between 
sobs. At the boarding house door, 
she almost tumbled onto the pave- 
ment, and running up the steps, slam- 
med shut the door. Harvey Bur- 
roughs’ unsteady laugh followed her 
in, 

In her room she flung off her 
wrap feverishly and her cameo ring 
caught on a loose thread and was 
pulled .from her finger. It spun 
across the room from her. She 
picked it up but did not put it on. 
Dully she felt that she should not 
wear it, she, who had been at a place 
of entertainment that had been raided 
by the police, she who had been al- 
most arrested! She dropped the ring 
into her leather purse and slowly shut 
the clasp. She would carry it with 
her, but not wear it, at least, until 
the sickening memory of this awful 
night had faded. 

She was not late for work the next 
morning, not having slept one min- 
ute, and she was just seated in the 
train when someone sat down beside 
her, and coughed—a forced cough. 
Sam Rider’s anger had burned out 
and he was penitent. 

“Sorry, Tessie,” he said shamedly, 
“about the other evening. My con- 
founded temper! I ought to be 
horsewhipped !” 

“It’s all right, Sam,” she said list- 
lessly. 


o.. sat up very straight. The 
next minute she felt his hand 
seeking hers on the seat, and pushing 
something into her fingers. “Put 
my ring back, Tes, on any old finger 
you like, but for Heaven’s sake put 
it on some finger, and do save me 
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from going mad! I can’t stand it.” 
She peeled off both her gloves 

then, and displayed her ringless fing- 

ers to Sam. “I’ve taken your advice, 

Sam, and taken off the other ring— 


mother’s cameo.” 

Sam reached his hand up to his 
hat, and pushed it back, with his cus- 
tomary gesture, thereby spoiling a 
good quarter hour’s brushing. “Oh, 
less, No,” he began, but Tessie in- 
terrupted him. “Please, if you in- 
sist upon talking. I will change my 
seat !” 

\t the city station, Tessie would 
have slipped by without her cus- 
tomary good morning to the old man, 
but he hurried after her and invited 
her to accompany him to dinner that 
evening. Honor him with her com- 
pany was the dignified manner in 
which he put it, but beneath the dig- 
nity, the courtliness of another age, 
his age, Tessie caught the throb of 
wistful desire, and knew that the old 
man was hungry to talk about the 
girl. She smiled her acceptance and 
made arrangements to meet him there 
at the station so that he would not 
miss the evening locals, 

That evening as she stood beside 
the old man, Tessie found herself, 
like him, scanning eagerly, each young 
girl who passed. What a wonderful 
joy it would be if the right one 
should suddenly stand there before 
him. A slight sigh as the last local 
at six-fifty pulled out told her that 
he was ready to leave. Once again 
the trains had gone and the girl had 
not come, 

“The red headed young man did 
not come tonight,” the old man re- 
marked. 

Tessie felt herself flushing. “No, 
Sam will be late tonight. He is mak- 
ing out the payroll.” 

‘You may meet him later,” he 
suggested. 

Tessie did not reply. 


T THE quiet restaurant they went 
)_ Ato, the old man was a delightful 
host and kept up an interesting con- 
versation about his travels. It was 
almost time for the dessert when Tes- 
sie suggested gently. “You promised 
to tell me about your quest, about 
the girl you are searching for.” 

In his eagerness, the old man’s 
cheekbones stained an excited pink. 
“*Tis small wonder that the station- 
men look askance at me and think 
[ am a queer old man,” he began, 
“with me looking so close-like at 
every young girl who goes through 





the station. Tis a wonder they 
haven’t had me arrested!” 

“I’m sure nobody thinks of you 
that way,” Tessie murmured politely. 
Her mind was not with the old man 
but kept reverting back to the pre- 
vious evening. 

“But it is necessary for me to look 
close, you know, to see the pin,” the 
old man was continuing. 

“The pin?” Tessie pulled at her 
thoughts and brought a stimulated in- 
terest to her question. 

“Yes, but at the start of my story 
I should begin. Queer I’m getting in- 
deed, giving you the story hind side 
before! When I was a young lad 
I left home to seek my fortune. My 
youngest sister was a baby then, less 
than a year old. There was twenty 
years difference in our ages. I never 
saw that baby sister again, but I wrote 
at intervals to the folks, and when 
Mary was old enough she began to 
answer my letters. Sometimes, 
though there would be years between 
our letters. She wrote when she was 
married, and a few times in the next 
ten years. In those letters, I divined 
of her disappointment in not having 
children. Then one day I received 
a joyful letter. She had a baby girl, 
after having been married ten years. 
After that, her letters were few in- 
deed, until after her husband died. 
Then they became mire frequent, 
and I gradually came to understand 
from them that she was in poor 
health. The last letter was despair- 
ing because she knew that she could 
not get well, and she worried at leav- 
ing her young daughter alone. The 
girl was eighteen or so, and my sis- 
ter promised to send me her picture, 
but no other letter ever came.” 

The old man broke off abruptly 
here. “Is an old man’s story boring 
you greatly, my dear?” 

“Oh, No! No!” Tessie protested, 
a shame for her lagging attention 
giving assurance to her words. 

The wistful relief that passed over 
the old man’s features was reward 
for her fib. She truly tried to be 
interested, but she kept thinking 
about fragments of the previous 
night’s escapade. Like corks on a 
turbulent lake they seemed, forever 
being pushed down by her determin- 
ation, and forever bobbing up again 
in stubborn accusation. And most of 
all to distract her, was the lump 
through the soft leather of her purse, 
the lump that was her mother’s old 
fashioned and exquisite cameo. 

He began where he had left off. 





“But in the last letter I received, 
there was a postscript that asked if 
I remembered the heirloom that had 
been with the women of our family 
for generations. It was a beautiful 
cameo brooch, cut to the likeness of 
the Blessed Mother. I can see my 
mother’s dress clasped close to her 
throat yet— 

Tessie’s fingers that had been 
plucking at the bulge in her purse, 
stopped, tensed to their position. 

“Mary explained that she had giv- 
en this pin to her daughter and that 
the girl was to wear it so long as 
she was worthy.” 


ESSIE’s dry lips formed a ques- 
© tion twice before she spoke. 

“And you came home, then, to 
see your sister?” 

“Yes, I came home—too late. He 
paused, and Tessie, her fingers 
squeezed to the bulge in her purse, 
kept her eyes upon the table. “When 
I reached the place where my sister 
had lived, the daughter had moved 
away. The only information I could 
get was from the manager of the 
apartment, and that was little, as 
the woman knew only that the girl 
had moved to Woodlawn and that 
she worked in the city. I went to 
Woodlawn and made inquiries at the 
Post Office and around but I could 
find no trace. I went back to the 
apartment manager and she insisted 
it was Woodlawn the girl had moved 
to. She suggested that possibly the 
girl was too new a resident to be 
known, and that possibly she received 
her mail at the office where she 
worked in the city. Next, I adver- 
tised in the Woodlawn paper with 
no results. I knew that she was a 
business girl, and so the only other 
plan I could think of was what I am 
doing. If she works in the city and 
lives in. Woodlawn she must com- 
mute, and so I stand every day at the 
station, and look carefully at each 
young girl who passes. Someday 1 
shall see the one who wears the 
cameo pin. It will soon be warm 
and the big coats will be off. May- 
be Mary’s girl is wearing the pin un- 
derneath her coat and is passing me 
everyday !” 

There was a long silence. Aching, 
little girl misery rushed overwhelm- 
ingly over Tessie. After awhile, and 
without looking at the old man, she 
said very low, “What if the girl is 
not worthy? Have you ever thought 
perhaps that she is not wearing the 
pin?” 
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“Mary’s daughter would be wor- 
thy!” The old man met the challenge 
with faith. 

“But suppose, Tessie insisted, 
“that she was not! Would you still 
want to find her?” 

“If Mary’s girl is not wearing the 
cameo pin, then I must surely find 
her. I am the only kin she has, and 
she must need me.” The old man’s 
voice was tinged with worry. It 
was his first doubt. 

Tessie was crying now, and as she 
pressed the catch of her purse, she did 
not heed the tears that were spilling 
to the white cloth. The old man 
leaned forward, waiting, wondering. 

Under cover of the table, Tessie 
slipped the cameo ring upon her 
finger. She laid her hand out upon 
the table top. 

“You do not want to find the girl 
any more than she wants to be 
found,” she said simply. 

The old man trembled slightly. He 


looked about him anxiously, but a 
discerning waitress had long before 
screened them from the rest of the 
dining room. 

“IT knew 
some time.” 

Neither said anything for a little 
while. Tessie’s lips quivered often. 

“It was a pin,” she offered at last, 
when mother gave it to me, but I 
had it reset into a ring. That is 
why you could not find the girl. You 
were not looking for a ring. 

“You have been wearing it then 
all the time?” 

The last hold upon her self con- 
trol left Tessie then. After awhile, 
she told him in jerky, shamed sen- 
tences about the past weeks, and the 
degrading climax of the night before. 
She waited for his condemnation, her 
cheeks 


that you would come 


flushing, and her eyes 
ashamed. 
The old man chuckled softly. 
“Mary’s girl!’ he murmured, and 
CHOP DGWAAD 


then satisfied glory in his eyes wiped 
out the last humiliation of the pre- 
vious evening. 

Abrubtly, he pushed back his chair. 
“Come along, young lady! If you 
hurry you may catch that red headed 
young man at the station. You and 
I will have time to chat later!” 

‘The red headed young man was 
at the station, and his nice white 
teeth gritted tightly the curved stem 
of his pipe, flashed happily at sight 
of Tessie. 

When the two of them were 
seated in the train, Tessie said, 
“Quick, Sammy, slip my ring back! 
No! No! Stupid, on the left hand!” 

The train pulled out then and an 
old man with a face as gentle and 
dignified as the face of Saint Joseph, 
as patient as a Saint Gauden’s Lin- 
coln, and as understanding as Haw- 
thorne’s “Great Stone Face” waved 
at them, until he blurred from their 
vision. 


It Didn’t Need Him 


A STRANGE EXPERIENCE FOR CORNELIUS M. STOKE 


ORNELIUS M. STOKE mounted 

the first rung of the ladder 

in his career when he be- 

came publicity agent for 
Nina Nykloff, the Russian dancer. 
Nina had been occupying a quite 
humble position in the ballet till 
Cornelius made her acquaintance. He 
was struck with her; not so much, it 
must be confessed, with her abilities 
as a danseuse as with her vivacity 
and good looks. Her talents, as a 
matter of fact, were by no means re- 
markable. But to an infatuated 
publicity agent like Stoke that mat- 
tered little. “Stars,” he was in the 
habit of saying, “are what you make 
them.” 

His considered opinion was that 
fame was merely a matter of adver- 
tising. “Give me,” he used to de- 
clare, “a low grade shoe polish and 
plenty of cash to spend on boosting 
it, and in three months I'll make it 
a social crime to use any other.” As 
an expression of his devotion to the 
Russian he undertook to make her 
name. She became an exponent of 
the terpsichorean art at its “best.” 
Her dancing was said to express 
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rythmically the “savage sinuosity of 
the Orient.” In the notices sent out 
concerning her it was said that she 
would have “made Herodias’ daugh- 
ter look a clumsy cripple.” 

This extravagant language had the 
effect he calculated. In a_ short 
while several dramatic critics pro- 
fessed to have “discovered” Nina, 
and a well-known manager gave her 
a year’s engagement at an exorbitant 
salary. You need not be told that 
she was grateful. 

But this kind of work takes it out 
of a man. His success with the 
dancer not only made her name, but 
his also. Thereafter he was inun- 
dated with applications for his 
services, and his strenuous efforts at 
last told on his nerves. 

“Rest is what you want,” said the 
doctor. “Go away for six months 
to some quiet place and take things 
easily. If you don’t you’ll break up 
altogether.” 

Well, Stokes accepted his advice 
and set off by himself in his auto for 








a place he’d taken in the mountains 
where he could enjoy good fishing 
and shooting. Whether it was the 
condition of his nerves or the badness 
of the road in the remote district in 
which it happened I can’t say, but on 
the way he had an accident and was 
shot out of his car, head first. A 
passer-by picked him up unconscious 
and took him to the nearest human 
habitation, which happened to be a 
monastery. Here the guest master 
took him in, and everything that 
could be done for the stranger so 
suddenly dropped into their midst 
the kindly monks did. So well was 
he looked after that, when he was 
convalescent, having obtained per- 
mission to remain, he cancelled his 
fishing and hunting expedition and 
stayed on at the monastery. 


Previous to his coming there he 
had known nothing of such estab- 
lishments. It was all new to him. 
The simplicity of the life, the quiet 
orderliness which the monks went 
about their various duties, the un- 
worldliness of those with whom he 
conversed, deeply impressed the 
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guest. When he was sufficiently re- 
covered to make little journeys in the 
neighborhood he heard reports con- 
cerning his hosts which still further 
quickened his interest. One of them, 
he was told, had been a young diplo- 
mat in a certain European capital 
with a brilliant career before him but 
had given this up to become a Re- 
ligious. Cornelius recalled the indi- 
vidual when he was described — a 
certain Father Silvanus whom he 
had observed working in the garden. 

“To think,” he said to himself, 
“that that humble gardener has trod 
the courts of kings!” It did not 
occur to him that every Catholic 
treads the Court of the King of 
kings. Some of the stories that were 
told him—possibly exaggerated—of 
certain miracles said to have been 
wrought by a Saint whose relics re- 
posed in the chapel filled the listener 
with astonishment. A little while ago 
he would not have credited them but 
the supernatural atmosphere in which 
he had been living made almost any- 
thing credible. It may be assumed 
that a man with his type of imagina- 
tion did not fail to make the most of 
any story he was told bordering on 
the marvelous. His mind was a sort 
of magnifying glass, doubling the 
dramatic character of all it looked at. 


HEN he came to say good-bye, he 
(1D was grateful for the atten- 
tions he had received. It was not 
enough to make a handsome donation 
to the funds of the institution; he 
wanted to do more. Naturally the 
publicity agent thought of such 
services as lay in the power of his 
protession. 

“Say,” he remarked to the Father 
Prior on the morning of his de- 
parture, ‘‘there’s one thing I reckon I 
can do for you and it oughta be 
done.” . 

“What is that?” asked the monk. 

“What you need up here,” replied 
the man of business, “is a first-class 
agent to boom your goods. I don’t 
want to blow my own trumpet—my 
job is blowing other people’s — but 
I'd like to say right here that no one 
in the States can beat Cornelius M. 
Stoke in the publicity line.” 

“But... ,” said the Prior smiling. 

“Now listen,” interrupted the de- 
parting guest, “you’ve been good to 
me and I’d like to do you a good 
turn. And I can do it. I can give 


this monastery a hoist — turn the 
lime-light on you, make folk talk 
about you. See?” 





” 


“I’m afraid . . . ,” remarked his 
auditor but was again interrupted. 

“Tt’s like this,” went on Stoke 
waxing enthusiastic as he propounded 
his suggestion, “you’ve a first-rate 
proposition in this outfit of yours. 
Those stories about the Relic will 
take on, you bet. And I'll get spot- 
lights on Father Silvanus.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you,” was the 
reply, “but we don’t do that sort of 
thing.” 

“Ah! that’s your modesty,” Cor- 
nelius answered. “But you ought to 
consider your church. Think of the 
good it’ll do Catholicism in this 
country when the public knows what 
I know about you. Remove mis- 
understanding. Give folk a new idea 
concerning monks. Say, I reckon I 
can make the American public think 
differently about the Catholic church 
from what it does. And I’d like to 
use my professional abilities and the 
pull I’ve got in certain quarters in 
that way.” 

The Prior shook his head. 

It was not easy to discourage Cor- 
nelius Stoke once he got set on a 
thing. And he was set on advertis- 
ing his hosts. 

“Don’t shake your head, Father,” 
he protested. “My little scheme’ll 
bring you streams of visitors and the 
dollars’ll just roll in. D’you get me?” 

“The Church is glad to use every 
lawful means to make the truth 
known,” was the quiet reply, “but 
she has her own ways of presenting 
her case and the methods adopted 
elsewhere are not always acceptable 
to her. As to making this community 
better known, I’m afraid if what you 
want to do for us were tried it would 
go a long way to destroy the purpose 
of our Retreat. Our main business 
here is prayer, and crowds of sight- 


seers prompted by idle curiosity 
would not assist us in that. With 
regard to the financial aspect — we 


cannot make that an end in itself. We 
are maintained by those who recog- 
nize their need of such institutions 
and whose gifts are expressions of 
devotion.” 

“Then you won’t let me help you?” 

“Well, no,” were the monk’s part- 
ing words, “but we shall be very glad 
if at any future time we can help 
you.” 


T TOOK Stoke a little time to 
get over what he regarded as 

a rebuff, but it wasn’t long before he 
was seeing the matter in a new light. 
The voluntary obscurity of his 








hosts, as he thought of it, gave him 
much food for reflection. The fact 
that the Church didn’t need him was 
a blow to his self-importance, but it 
was impressive. It became more im- 
pressive when he learned more about 
that strange organization — its com- 
munities of men and women in re- 
mote places living lives of prayer, its 
manifold activities pursued rather 
with a view to serving God than with 
the idea of attracting attention, the 
humility of its saints and the calm 
confidence with which it awaited the 
verdict of history. 

“Tt doesn’t need me,” he said to 
himself, “and, for the matter of fact, 
it doesn’t need anyone. It’s just one 
of those things that have to be—in- 
evitable, you might say. It ain’t de- 
pendent on public favor like other 
concerns. It’s like mountains and 
lakes and forests; they just are what 
they are whether anyone takes any 
notice of them or not. These pic- 
turesque landscapes and panoramic 
views the railroad companies adver- 
tise carried on long before the adver- 
tisers got hold of them. There were 
sunsets and sunrises when their was 
only God to see them. I reckon the 
church is something like that. It’s 
independent, self-supporting. You 
can’t injure it and you can’t give it 
anything it hasn’t first given you.” 


E THOUGHT a bit and then said, 
“The Church don’t need me, 
but, say, I need it. Just what I do 
need. Best rest cure I could find. 
Something that never gets excited 
and flurried. Something that stands 
up calm and certain like those hills 
round the monastery. Something 
that’s like a mother—gentle an’ wise 
an’ peaceful an’ strong. 
“My! I was a boob to think it 
needed little me. It’s little me that 
needs. the church.” 





I have suffered much, but Iam now 
convinced that no man has any right 
to grumble if he can be ill without 
the torture of feeling that if his ill- 
ness continues there will be poverty 
and inadequate education for those 
he loves. Be understanding with 
those who in their illness are haunted 
by fears for the future; understand 
what lies behind their complaining, 
and ask God to prevent you from 
being clumsy when you try to give 
them a message of hope.—H. R. L. 
SHEPPARD. 














ZRESY is essentially a contra- 

diction. So are many of the 

other things which are inci- 

dentally but necessarily con- 
nected with it. But there is an aspect 
in which it is not heresy in the sense 
of contradiction. A heretic who says 
“no” with a reason does not contra- 
dict his principle if he always says 
“no” when he has the same reason 
for saying it—though he is sure to 
contradict himself. In other words, 
a heretic is no heretic to his assumed 
right of contradiction, provided he 
goes on contradicting. There is 
every reason why he should. There 
is no reason why he should not. 
Most heretics of alert mind do. And 
it all leads logically to a surprise. 

With apologies, let us immediately 
introduce the Bible, that good book 
which has been the polemical battle- 
ground for a few centuries back. 
Modern heresies are everyone re- 
sponsible for their origin to the claim 
that the complete revelation of Jesus 
Christ is to be discovered to the in- 
dividual believer by his private and 
reasonable interpretation of that 
book. We all agree that some divine 
revelation—in fact a great part of it 
—is contained in the Bible. But that 
will not concern us, since we are only 
to be spectators of a dialectical per- 
formance, not censors of criteria. 

If a man with any pretense to rea- 
soning rejects a sheaf of presumably 
spurious revelation because it is not 
lucidly, comprehensively and defi- 
nitely stated in his Bible, then he 
cannot be excused, from a logical 
viewpoint, from rejecting all revela- 
tion which is not lucidly, compre- 
hensively and definitely stated in his 
Bible. If he is too exacting to be 
satisfied with Scriptural evidence for 
papal supremacy or infallibility, he 
should be too exacting to be satisfied 
with Scriptural evidence for Scrip- 
tural inspiration, for the systematic 
completeness of Scriptural revelation 
or for the right of private judgment. 
Then where is he? Religiously he 


is in the neighborhood of universal 
scepticism. 

But these tactics are widely prac- 
ticed in many departments of dogma. 
And they are productive of strange 
subversions of opinion. 


All because 
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the voice of reason cannot be satis- 
factorily choked. The stolid level- 
headedness of the average man is a 
death-warrant to any _ particular 
heretical station. Heresy cannot 
exist except in a state of flux. It is 
impossible for the average man to 
fondle the head of a principle with- 
out being in visible proximity to the 
tail. A housemaid will not hang out 
handkerchiefs to dry very long with- 
out discovering that a pillow slip 
would fare just as well on the wash 
line. Heresy is doomed to die by 
the same sense of consistency, though 
it may be fated to many weary ante 
mortem pilgrimages. An inexorable 
contradiction of truth means self- 
contradiction in the end; for balking 
at evidence once justifies balking at 
it always as far as consistency goes. 

This is not theory only. It is not 
a prophecy which precedes fact but 
an explanation consequent on fact. 

The history of doctrine affords in- 
stances of this in respect to many a 
dogma and to many a revolution of 
opinion concerning the same dogma. 
The Lutheran reform—the parent of 
all Protestant reform—simplified the 
principle of Christian morality to the 
one element—faith. Within a cen- 
tury the Puritans had reduced it to 
conventionality. The Catholic posi- 
tion of faith supplemented with 
works was shared piecemeal. 
Although the Catholic Church is now 
what she was then, those who de- 
parted from her have gone through a 
complete cycle of self-contradiction— 
from faith and works, to faith alone, 
then to works alone, and nowadays to 
a glorious optimism which can get 
along without either. As yet the 
units of the cycle have not over- 
lapped. They have not come back 
to the Catholic system of faith and 
works. But from analogies drawn 
from their past style there are strong 
hopes for even that. 

It is always startling what havoc 
can follow from one blunder. It is 
more startling in the history of re- 
ligion. A single error will disfigure 
a religious system beyond recognition 
with the same certainty that an in- 
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itial mistake in a mathematical prob- 
lem will vary the result by millions 
if it runs into high enough figures. 
And not caprice but consistency does 
it—rigorous consistency at that. Take 
an apparently negligible theological 
maneuver. Humility can be roughly 
defined as a practical acknowledg- 
ment of our natural inferiority to 
God and also of our personal inferi- 
ority to the moral perfection of our 
nature because of sin. Drop humility 
from the Christian system and see 
where it lands you. If humility is 
improper, then logic will say there is 
no such thing as sin or forgiveness 
or redemption or sacraments or grace 
or creation. For if anyone of these 
doctrines fits into a system, humility 
must fit into it also. If humility is 
discarded while any or all of these 
other doctrines continue to be held, 
then we can sit quietly by and await 
the time when consistency begins to 
do its leavening and humility is re- 
claimed and reburnished as a quite 
necessary bit of furniture. And we 
must not be surprised at such an in- 
evitable revolution of opinion. 

This recalls a cycle of contradic- 
tion which is completed in our own 
day and thrust very frequently under 
the public eye. It is the pathetic and 
popular attempt at unity among the 
sects. There are plenty of reunion 
conferences to discuss. Well, who 
knows what they discuss or why they 
discuss it or how they expect to get 
closer together when everyone wants 
everyone else to get closer to him. 
They do seem to get the minimum of 
business done. But, turning our at- 
tention to something more important 
than the minutes of these conferences, 
we find that unity at the present mo- 
ment is a great and brilliant ideal. 
Certainly the pursuit of unity is 
seconded by the toil—and presumably 
by the tears — of many a sincere 
sectarian, frocked and unfrocked. 


His fact has interest for Cath- 

lics. What is happening would 
have a separate and profound inter- 
est even though it is much more in- 
teresting why it is happening. What 
is happening is an event which will 
in some way affect the relations of 
the sects to the Catholic Church from 
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the very fact that it augurs a sheer- 
ing from one religious situation to 
another. While we are doubtful 
what the event will be—even doubt- 
ful which alternative would be most 
acceptable to us—we can be certain 
that the sects in their reunion efforts 
are standing, in aspiration at least, 
on the same ground they stood on be- 
fore they became sects with all the 
sectarian heartaches which pursue 
them till now. I say that to us the 
major interest is in why it is happen- 
ing. The very interesting answer is 
that it is consistency naturally run- 
ning into a contradiction of its 
original blunder. 

Before the Reformation no one 
ever thought of the Church of Christ 
as anything but an organized Church. 
Plainly written in the Bible, much 
more plainly stated in tradition, the 
Church Christ founded was an or- 
ganization which could not be re- 
duced to less than two elements—an 
authority that was supreme, and 
subordination that was various. A 
thing so logically apt as authority was 
not disputed, although there had been 
schisms about the localization of that 
authority. Authority was involved 
in the economy of directing the 
operations of an institution whose 
office of teaching definite doctrine 
and administering definite sacraments 
was as visible a work as any com- 


mercial enterprise could be and re- 
quired just as relatively complex an 
organization. Organization and au- 
thority, as an element of organiza- 
tion, were conceded as_ substantial 
sections of the architecture of the 
Church of Christ. 

They were so admitted until the 
sects were born of rebellion and be- 
gan to steer their course by private 
judgment. Then authority went and 
organization with it. Organization 
was sacrificed as a holocaust to con- 
sistency, the great Moloch who re- 
ceives the teeming harvests that are 
reaped of initial mistake. 

And now the day has come when 
the sects are hot-foot after the or- 
ganization they once threw away. At 
least that is how it looks. If they 
continue to think that the Church of 
Christ is a dispersed and unrecogniz- 
able group of individuals united in 
some secret and undefined way, they 
would not be sighing after reunion. 

That was a bad experiment. The 
Church of Christ as they imagined it 
got to be what could never be the 
Church of Christ; but, marching 
with no freight but private judg- 
ment, it went very rightly to where 
it finally arrived, or showed shock- 
ing symptoms of arriving there. 
That terminal is downright scep- 
ticism. 

And these people have sneered at 
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the abuses of “Papistry.” As a mat- 
ter of fact it is strict history that not 
one authorized definition of doctrine 
by the Roman Catholic Church has 
even been retracted. But the whole 
cosmopolitan audience has _ been 
treated time and time again to the 
sight of the sects paying their debt 
to consistency by swallowing huge 
doses of dogma which they have once 
rejected. 

However, we should not rejoice 
over the discomfiture of the sects. 
That would be a salvo to Lucifer, We 
will feel humble in the possession of 
Christ’s unadulterated revelations. 
But we will remember that quite as 
estimable as His doctrines is the 
spirit of Christ. Many events which 
are within the scope of Christ’s grace 
can be shaped by the impulse of a 
simple prayer. Neither have we rea- 
son to refuse, nor our Protestant 
brethren reason to resent, a hearty 
supplication to God that he will lead 
them to the truth. No misguided 
idealism of our ‘Protestant brethren 
can allay the pain of making the 
venture of faith—in other words, of 
taking a long chance on being right. 
Security in certitude, not courage in 
uncertainty, is the tone of Christi- 
anity. We may be able to induce God 
to bring our brethren out of the dark, 
perhaps by goading them to be con- 
sistent even more. 


“All Are Yours” 


A PARABLE FROM CROKER’S CREEK 


HEN folk ask me why I be- 

came a Catholic, I’m sort 

of stuck for an answer. It’s 

like asking a man why he 
married such-and-such a girl. Ten to 
one he doesn’t know. It wasn’t just 
her eyes, or the way she had of 
speaking or that she dressed stylishly. 
[hese reasons would be as irrelevant 
as that given by Artemus Ward. The 
famous humorist declared that his 
choice of a wife was based on the 
fact that he and the girl in question 
lived on adjoining farms and their 
cattle “squenched” their thirst in the 
same stream. The real reason why, 
in normal cases, a man asks a par- 
ticular girl to marry him is that she 
is she. That’s all there is to it. Same 
with me and the Church. A thou- 
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sand possible causes for the step ! 
took in becoming a Catholic occur to 
me but none of them is sufficient. All 
I can say is that the Church being 
what it is I could do no other. It 
just had to be. 


WENT out to Croker’s Creek 
when it began to boom. It was a 
one-horse town then, just in sight of 
the Rockies. A store, a shanty that 
called itself ‘““The Hotel Grande” and 
a few log shacks were all that was to 
be seen of buildings. That didn’t pre- 
vent it being known as Croker Creek 
City; our West “city” is the plural 
of “house.” 


I was a youngster then and didn’t 
properly know any. particular busi- 
ness. I just took what came along. 
If Jimmy Dunn wanted a hand with 
the stable he was building I turned 
carpenter for the time being and gave 
him the necessary help. In the hay- 
ing season I went out to the B L 
Ranch and ran a mowing machine for 
a week or two. After that, being 
down on my luck, I turned section- 
man for awhile. But Croker’s Creek 
was growing and with its growth 
came an increase in the number of 
available professions. Nothing came 
amiss to me. I was Real Estate man, 


sub-editor on the Croker’s Creek 
Herald, boss of the Western Timber 
Company, Inc., and finally the leading 
“One man in 


mortician in the city. 
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his time plays many parts,” says 
Shakespeare. It was certainly true 
of this child. 

Well sir, I grew to like that sort 
of life. There was change in it. It 
brought every part of a fellow into 
play. You didn’t get set in one 
groove. The tendency today is to 
become specialized. The man that 
makes shoes knows so little about 
leather that, if you told him it was 
the bark of the leather-tree, he’d be- 
lieve you. A cattleman who sells 
hides may imagine they’re used for 
making mustard-plasters. But in 
those days we could follow the whole 
process from the time the pelt was 
taken from the animal to the time 
when it was turned into mocassins for 
our own feet. It made us all-round 
men. 


ROBABLY I’d have got on better if 
I’d settled down to one job. But 
‘there was a restlessness in me, a want- 
ing to try new things, which forbade 
that, so I went on being a Jack-of-all- 
trades. When people want to be rude 
they say I’ve no perseverance; when 
they want to be polite they compli- 
ment me on my versatility. It all 
depends which way you look at it. 
Now that kind of life fashions a 
certain sort of character. It prevents 
your getting stereotyped and gives 
you a larger outlook. Bless me, I’ve 
known fellows that weren’t men at 
all but lawyers or realtors or dry- 
goods merchants, as the case might 
be. Nothing outside their own job 
interested them. All the powers not 
needed in that job were what the 
scientists call atrophied —dried up, 
like the shrunken arm of a paralytic. 
Well say, I’m not like that. Seems 
to me sometimes as though I was a 
whole village in myself. And I’m 
always breaking out in some new 
place. ‘ 
It was the same when I began to 


take an interest in religion. Never 
content with one show. Always 
moving round. Congregationalists, 


Seventh Day Adventists, Quakers, 
Christian Scientists, Episcopalians— 
I let them all have a turn. Croker 
Creek had given me the habit of 
shifting my quarters according to 
fancy. I never could see how one 
sect could satisfy all there is in a fel- 
low. I used to say, “It takes a lot 


of religions to keep one man going, 
just as it takes different kinds of 
food to keep him in fit physical con- 
dition.” I’m fond of pumpkin pie but 
I wouldn’t care to live on it. Oatmeal! 


is good stuff, but oatmeal morning, 
noon and night is apt to get a bit 
monotonous, as I found once away 
up in the bush when I had nothing 
else for a week. Well, that’s how it 
was with these various denominations. 
If I’d been hustling along with some 
piece of work or had been enjoying 
my full share of social festivities, I 
used to drop in on the Quakers. It 
was sort of restful after the excite- 
ment. If things were dull, a good 
old Methody camp meeting would 
prove a fine pick-me-up. It wasn’t 
altogether mood that determined my 
choice—circumstances had something 
to do with it. Thus, if I’d invested 
in a new suit, smart and modish, I’d 
hike along to the Episcopalians, but 
if I was on a dirty job that took the 
respectability out of me I might look 
in on some less select company. 
There were times when I wanted 
Hell-fire oratory and times when I 
wanted a thoughtful discourse to 
give my mind something to feed on. 
It was surprising how many kinds of 
religious guys there were under my 
waistcoat. 

Of course these various bodies 
tried, each, to capture me for itself. 
They all seemed to think that theirs 
was the quickest way to Heaven and 
made efforts to get me to think the 
same. Whether the leader they fol- 
lowed was John Wesley or Mrs. 
Eddy, they didn’t seem to want a 


change, even as a holiday. They 
walked up and down their little 
garden-plots without ever looking 


over the fence at their neighbor’s. 
Now me—lI was always looking over 
the fence wondering how the other 
fellow was getting on and what sort 
of flowers he’d been rearing. Put it 
I was greedy. I once saw a chap 
come into town after a winter on 
bacon and beans. You should have 
seen the way he cleared up that 
restaurant! There wasn’t a thing on 
the menu he didn’t sample, just leav- 
ing the various items to fight it out 
among themselves inside him. I 
reckon he had a first-class attack of 
indigestion afterwards. 

To be frank, I was something like 
that. I hated to think I was missing 
anything that was going. The whole 
man had to be satisfied. I wanted 
something for my mind, something 
for my imagination, something for 
my conscience and something even 
for my four senses. But it wasn’t 
long before I got religious indiges- 
tion. Know what that is? Some of 
the creeds I] swallowed got to fighting 








one another and gave me an uncom- 
fortable time. There seemed to be 
need of some harmonizing principle. 
The sects were all very well but 
there was no common understanding 
between them. What was needed 
was more cooperation. I worked it 
out that the Church should be like a 
big house with a large number of 
rooms — differently furnished and 
used for different purposes, but all 
under the same roof, so to speak. 
That would enable a fellow like me, 
without leaving the house and with- 
out finding the different parts of his 
religion clash with one another, to 
enjoy the run of the entire place. I'll 
tell you what put that idea in my 
head. 


NCE I was turning over the leaves 
O of my New Testament when I 
came upon a passage in St. Paul’s 
first Epistle to the Corinthians which 
made me think. There must have 
been some folk in that Corinthian 
church like my sectarian friends, each 
crying up his own special hobby and 
boosting his own particular leader. 
But the Apostle wasn’t having any of 
that. You may remember his words: 
“For all things are yours, whether it 
be Paul, or Apollo, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; for all 
are yours.” That got me just where 
I live. I caught a glimpse of St. 
Paul’s vision of the Church. It was 
a big thing—the biggest thing ever 
revealed to the human mind. Some- 
thing like a mighty Empire enclosing 
many different races and States. 
Minds me of what I once read in a 
story. “The Magnetic North” it was 
called. Two travelers up in the 
Klondyke — an old fellow called the 
Colonel and a younger companion 
described as the Boy—came upon a 
large Cross outside a monastery. The 
Colonel stared at it, awestruck, but 
the youth didn’t appear interested. 

“Don’t know what you’re made of,” 
says the old man. “You needn’t be 
a church member to feel the meaning 
of that.” And then he went on, “We 
Americans think a good deal o’ the 
Stars and Stripes, but that up yonder 
—that’s the mightier symbol.” 

“Huh!” says the Boy. 

But the Colonel wasn’t put off by 
his indifference. 

“Stars and Stripes,” says he, “tell 
of an ideal of United States. That 
up there tells of an ideal of United 
Mankind, It’s the great Brotherhood 
Mark,” 
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He, too, I reckon, had a glimpse of 
St. Paul’s vision of the Church. I 
didn’t understand then that this 
vision had been realized in a visible 
organization. But I learned that 
later. The idea, however, laid hold 
of me. I wanted to know if any- 
body else had thought of it, and by 
and by I found that Someone Else 
had—His Name was Jesus Christ! 

Well, sir, it gave a start to know 
I'd hit on His idea. And when I 
came to study the Catholic Church— 
His Creation — I found it even 
grander than the vision I’d seen. It’s 
all the sects rolled into one, and 
harmonized with each other. We 
don’t have to go outside that Church 
to find men with the piety and 
apostolic zeal of John Wesley. It 
has what they call mystics in plenty, 
conscious of the Inner Light, but 
without the errors of the Quakers. 
St. Francis of Assisi thought of the 
poor and loved them more than six 
hundred years before General Booth. 
For the sin-laden it has the Confes- 
sional. ‘To the hungry of heart it 
grants Holy Communion. Its fasts 


and festivals represent every mood 
of human nature. If you want phi- 
losophy, St. Thomas Aquinas will 
give it to you. Poetry of the best is 
in those great chants which the faith- 
ful have sung for ages. Thinking 
only of the Church’s dignity, men 
have called her cold and austere ; look- 
ing upon her processions and cere- 
monies they have spoken of her as 
flamboyant. The rich variety which 
she offers can be seen in the multi- 
tude of types found among her mem- 
bers. Have you ever heard of Mat- 
thew Arnold, the great English writer, 
a noted sceptic in his day? Let me see 
if I can remember what he said on 
this point. Here it is: “The mention 
of other religious bodies or of their 
leaders, at once calls up in our mind 
the thought of men of a definite type 
as their adherents; the mention of 
Catholicism suggests no such special 
following. . . . Catholicism suggests 
—what shall I say ?—all the pell-mell 
of the men and women of Shake- 
speare’s plays.” 

The Institution which caters for 
all these is no sect. Coming into her 
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is like entering a big house. You can 
wander from room to room, You 
can indulge in this mood or that. 
You can be a vagrant bee sucking 
honey from all the flowers in God’s 
fields. Every need of your nature 
has been foreseen. There is nothing 
here to cramp you, to press you into 
one mould, to make you, not a man 
but, a specialist. Catholic means uni- 
versal. That’s one of the reasons 
why this Church meets my need. 

There is something universal about 
me, little as you may think it. All 
sorts of men go to my make-up. I’m 
a sort of world-in-little, and so are 
you, and so is every individual. 
Somewhere buried in us are the char- 
acteristics, the powers, the needs of 
the entire race. If we would have 
the freedom to be our whole selves 
we can find it in this great Universal 
Church, the Church of all men and 
of the whole man. 


a? discovery of that fact is due, 
in the first place, to the Grace 
of God. But, humanly speaking, I 
owe it to Croker’s Creek. 


cA Leader to the People 


WHOM IN HIS MERCY HE REDEEMED 


HE Scribes and Pharisees 
were the religious teachers 
among the Jews and yet, 
on one occasion our Divine 
spoke about them to His 
\postles in these words: “The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in the chair 
of Moses: all things, therefore, what- 
soever they shall say to you, observe 
and do; but, according to their works, 
do ye not; for they say and do not.” 
(Marr. 23-2.) It was a sad state of 
affairs—these men teaching the peo- 
ple what to do, laying heavy burdens 
on them, while they themselves lived 
hypocritical lives of self-indulgence. 
Jesus Christ changed all this. He, 
indeed, taught us what to do in order 
to obtain eternal life, but He did not 
stop there. It was part of His love 
for us that He Himself should go 
before us and show us how to put 
into practice His commands and 
counsels. He forgave His enemies, 
He prayed without ceasing, He lived 
a life of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. Consequently, He could say to 
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each one of us: “If any man will be 
My disciple, let him take up his cross 
and follow Me.” 

The same thing is true of the trials 
of life. Jesus saw that the life of 
each one of us would be filled with 
trials in one form or another; and, 
therefore, He shared them all, “giv- 
ing us an example that we should fol- 
low in His footsteps.” Since these 
trials and sufferings abound in the 
life of every one, it will be profitable 
to mediate often on Our Savior’s 
journey to Calvary, for it was along 
that sorrowful way that He met and 
endured patiently the chief pains of 
the present life. A little reflection 
will cause us to say with Moses: “In 
Thy mercy Thou hast been a Leader 
to the people which Thou hast re- 
deemed.” (Ex. 15-13.) If we medi- 
tate on this painful journey we shall 
find that Jesus endured the keenest 
sufferings in His honor, in His Body 


and above all in His Sacred Heart. 

Never before was humiliation so 
heaped upon His honor and dignity. 
Out in the open streets of a city 
crowded with pilgrims from every 
quarter of the globe, He is branded 
as a criminal and esteemed even 
worse than the criminals by His side. 
The cross on His shoulder stamps 
Him among the Jews as one cursed 
by God and among the Romans as a 
contemptible slave. All eyes are 
shamelessly turned upon Him, some 
gazing with cool indifference, others 
with open contempt, while still others 
fix upon Him looks that blaze with 
firce hatred. Tongues, poisoned with 
hate, hurl at Him the most insulting 
epithets and the most atrocious cal- 
umnies. And Jesus, the meek Lamb 
of God, drags His weary way along, 
each step taking Him deeper and 
deeper into the depths of shame and 
disgrace. 

Yet, we must not measure His 
humiliation by the number or malice 
of these insults, but rather by the 
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exalted dignity of His Person. A 
mere man, conscious of his dignity 
as a creature of God, would be pro- 
foundly humiliated by such outra- 
geous treatment ; but Jesus is the very 
Son of God. He was at that very 
moment surrounded, adored and 
praised by marvelous choirs of 
Angels. He had in the palm of His 
hand the lives and the eternal destiny 
of those wretches who insulted and 
mocked him. Who can measure, 
then, the depths of His humiliation 
or the galling bitterness of such pub- 
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lic unmerited disgrace! What mind 
can fathom the inexhaustible patience 
of Jesus, who had it in His power to 
escape such treatment either by hid- 
ing Himself or annihilating His tor- 
mentors! He goes on His way as a 
meek lamb, Who as St, \Peter says, 
“when He was reviled, did not revile ; 
when He suffered He threatened not, 
but delivered Himself to him that 
judged Him unjustly.” (I Peter 
2-23.) 

Turning, now, to the bodily suffer- 
ings of Jesus on the way to Calvary, 





we must first recall His state of bod- 
ily fatigue and pain, even before the 
cross was laid on His shoulder. Not 
only was the preceding night a sleep- 
less one for Him, but it was also one 
long period of pain, of mockery, of 
spitting and buffeting inflicted by the 
servants of the High-Priest. Then, 
in the morning, He was dragged from 
one tribunal to another, delivered up 
to the horrors of a Roman scourging 
and, finally, crowned with sharp, 
piercing thorns. After all this, we 
wonder that He was able to stand, to 


say nothing of walking any distance 
with that heavy cross. But it was the 
Roman custom that the criminal must 
bear His own cross and the cross is 
accordingly laid upon His raw bleed- 
ing shoulder. Out into the burning 
heat of the sun at noon, He is led, 
and then pushed in the direction of 
Calvary. 


ERSPIRATION trickles down His 
face; His breath comes in 
gasps, the cross rocking to and fro on 
His shoulder cut into the raw flesh 
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and strikes repeatedly against the 
crown of thorns; His tottering steps 
grow weaker and weaker, until He 
falls heavily forward into the dust of 
the road with His burden upon Him. 
But there is no heart there to pity 
Him, no tongue to plead for Him, no 
hand to help Him. He is dragged to 
His feet and pushed forward, with 
frequent, savage strokes of the whips 
to hasten Him on. Again and again, 
He falls with the same pain to His 
bruised exhausted body and meeting 
with the same brutal treatment from 
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the soldiers who grow more impa- 
tient and cruel at each delay. Think 
of all these sufferings, heaped upon 
the bruised and broken Body of Jesus 
and remember that not once did He 
complain. The words of the prophet 
Isaias were fulfilled in Him: “He was 
offered because it was His own will 
and He opened not His mouth. He 
shall be led as a sheep to the slaughter 
and shall be dumb as a lamb before 
His shearer and He shall not open 
His mouth.” (Isaras 53-7.) 

The sufferings of the Heart of 
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Jesus on that sorrowful journey are 
best described in one word. He was 

alone. Perhaps, it would be better to 
describe them by saying that He was 
alone with only His thoughts for 
ompany—thoughts that only empha- 
ized His loneliness. 

For a poor sufferer, the saddest 
word in any language is the one word 

\lone. Alone, without the sympa- 
thy of loving friends ; alone, counting 
the minutes as they drag by; alone, 
feeling without any distraction every 
throb of pain. Jesus Christ had a 

man heart and He felt in all its 
bitterness the loneliness of that pain- 
| journey. It is a suffering fre- 
quently mentioned by the Prophets. 
“T have trod the wine press alone and 
of the nations there is not a man with 
me. I looked for one that would 
grieve together with me, but there 
was none, and for one that would 
comfort me and I found none. I am 
become as a man without help. I 
looked on my right hand and beheld 
and there was no one that would 
know me.” 

Such was His loneliness and, pain- 
ful as it was, it was intensified by the 
thoughts that were His only com- 
pany. He remembered the journeys 
He had made up and down Judea and 
Galilee scattering benefits with a lib- 
eral hand. Where now are the sick 
that He healed, the hungry that He 
fed, the dead that He raised to life, 
the Apostles whom He had called? 
Many of these persons were in the 
rowd that lined the street and not 
one came forth to help Him or to 
cheer Him with a word of sympathy. 
[t is dreadful to think that-some of 
them might be among that “jeering 


fu 


mob, joining their voices in the-chorus. 


of insults hurled at Him. Well might 
He say in the words of holy Job: 

‘hey that knew Me have forgotten 
Me and he whom I loved most is 
turned against Me.” Alone in the 
of such public humiliation, 
alone in the midst of such intense 
pains, He drags His weary way along. 


midst 


KEENER suffering is in store 

for His afflicted Heart. At 
a turn in the road, He comes face to 
face with His sorrowing Mother. At 
another time and under different cir- 
cumstances, His Heart would have 
thrilled with joy on meeting His per- 
fect, sinless Mother, but now that 
Heart is pierced with grief when He 
sees her tears and anguish. He once 
shed tears and worked one of His 
greatest miracles on seeing the widow 


of Naim weeping over her only son. 
How immeasurably greater was the 
compassion He now feels for His 
own Mother, since His love for her 
immeasurably surpassed His love for 
any other creature! He had created 
her immaculate, endowed her with 
every gift of nature and of grace, 
chosen her to be His Mother and 
destined her to be the Queen of the 
universe. 

Now, in order to save sinners, even 
the very wretches that are hounding 
Him to death, He must allow her 
heart to be pierced with a sword of 
sorrow; He must die and leave her 
in this world a lonely and desolate 
Mother. Why does He not leave sin- 
ners to perish and spare His Mother 
this sorrow? Why does He not spare 
His own tender Heart the grief of 
seeing her distress? To ask these 
questions, is to be ignorant of the 
inexhaustible patience of Christ. No 
humiliation, no bodily suffering, so 
now, no anguish of heart will turn 
Him from the patient bearing of His 
Cross. Long ago, He said: “If any 
man will be my disciple, let him take 
up his cross and follow Me.” And 
now, on the way to Calvary, He ex- 
periences every form of human suf- 
fering and He bears them with un- 
failing patience. 


was humiliated beyond meas- 

ure; His body was racked with 
pain almost beyond endurance; His 
Heart was afflicted as no heart ever 
was before or since. He was a 
Man of Sorrows and acquainted with 
infirmity; He had, indeed, become 
like to us in all things, sin alone ex- 








“inter Nocturne 


By St. Joun WICKINGHAM 


LACK-ETCHED against the moon, 
The trees rise tall and bare, 
While winter chants her rune 
Of bleak and wild despair. 


Still, in my garden-soul, 
The birds and breezes sing: 
My heart wears aureole 
Of Hope’s perpetual spring! 








cepted. How unlike the Jewish teach- 
ers of old is this Teacher of ours! 
Consequently, since the disciple is not 
above the Master, we must try to 
imitate His example of patience. 

In the life of every one of us trials 
and sufferings abound. Christian 
piety has called these “crosses” in 
memory of the burden that Jesus bore 
to Calvary. They come to us at vari- 
ous times and under different forms 
—humiliations and insults, sickness 
and pain of body, sorrows that pierce 
the heart. Where shall we find the 
courage to bear them all or the 
patience to endure them all, except 
in studying the example of Jesus 
bearing His Cross. He was sinless, 
He was God, and shall we who are 
sinners complain? He bore all human 
sorrows in that one journey and shall 
we who have much less to suffer, a 
mere splinter of His Cross to bear, 
grow impatient and rebellious? 

Rather let us turn to Him and 
study attentively His sufferings and 
His patience. Not only will our com- 
plaints die on our lips, but we will be 
glad to suffer something in union with 
Him. No matter what suffering 
comes, we will know that Jesus ex- 
perienced it also and that He alone 
can console us. We will have a sure 
proof of his friendship, for St. 
Teresa says: “What stronger proof 
of his friendship can you have than 
to choose for you what He chose for 
Himself.” Our Holy Mother, the 
Church, has permanently fixed to the 
walls of the Church the scenes of this 
sad journey.’ She knows that her chil- 
dren need that example, not only dur- 
ing Lent, but all the year round. 
Therefore, she says to us in the words 
of St. Peter: “Christ suffered for us 
leaving you an example, that you 
should follow in His footsteps.” In 
so doing she is but echoing the words 
of Jesus Himself: “If any man will 
be My disciple, let him take up His 
cross and follow me.” 


F we patiently followed in the 
B i blood-stained footprints of the 
Son of God, our journey will end 


where His ended—in Heaven. Let 
us then, ever turn our éyes to those 
scenes of Our Savior’s last journey, 
that we may derive from them cour- 
age and patience in bearing our cross. 
For it was out of a merciful regard 
for us that He not only became Our 
Redeemer but also Our Leader in the 
rough, thorny way that must be trod- 
den in order to arrive at the reward 
which He has purchased for us. 





NE of those impatient revo- 

lutionists who today would 

have been a “Red.” The 

Gospels tell us that he had 
been condemned to death “for sedi- 
tion.” Plotting against Rome, trying 
to overthrow the imperial power— 
that was his crime. 

There were many such in those 
days. Some of them no doubt were 
lofty idealists. I have seen Barabbas 
depicted as a mean-looking desperado, 
a sort of Chicago gunman, murder 
in his eyes. But all those who or- 
ganized resistance to the national 
enemy were not of this kind. Fierce 
fanatics they may have been but very 
far removed from the brigand-type 
of outlaw. They had their visions of 
a reéstablished Jewish State. They 
saw Judaism become a power in the 
world. On their lips were the words 
—distorted no doubt—of the proph- 
ets. They hated Rome as the Com- 
munist hates the bourgeois but their 
hatred, like that of their modern 
representatives, had, at times, some- 
thing of a religious character. They 
were men who had been carried away 
by sights of cruel oppression. Poor 
peasants robbed by the tax-collector 
of their paltry earnings, a rampant 
and arrogant militarism crushing with 
iron heel the soul of their people, 
rumors whispered in secret conclaves 
of what the procurator intended to do 
—these things had fired their blood. 
They could not sit still while such 
things went on. Rich Sadducees 
might bask in the sun of imperial 
favor and grow fat and sleek, the 
rank and file of the nation might be 
intimidated by the sight of armed 
legions, accepting their servile lot 
with a sigh, obstinately clinging to 
the hope of a deliverer yet unable to 
do anything to hasten his coming. 
But these fiery spirits were made of 
other stuff. Memories of what the 
Maccabees had achieved burned in 
their minds. True, they were a tiny 
minority, but was not their history 
full of instances in which God had 
enabled a handful of determined men 
to overthrow the “big battalions” of 
oppression? If someone were only 
to raise the standard the servile mob 
might rally to it, and if that hap- 
pened Caesar’s rule would be at an 


Barabbas 


A POLITICAL CHARACTER IN CHRIST’S PASSION 


By STANLEY B. JAMEs 


end. Israel would be able to fulfil 
its divine destiny. So they talked 
to one another in their hole-and- 
corner meetings, encouraging one 
another, perfecting their. plans, until 
one day Rome overheard their 
whispering. Perhaps a spy had be- 
trayed them. At any rate, the enemy 
heard of their plots, and suddenly, 
without warning, the leaders were 
arrested, thrown into prison and sen- 
tenced to be crucified. 

In its heart of hearts the nation 
looked upon these revolutionists as 
heroes. Though afraid that they might 
bring down the vengeance of Caesar 
on the whole people, it wished them 
success. Their idealism, their cour- 
age, their passionate championship of 
Jewish freedom provoked an enthusi- 
asm which, though it might not show 
itself, was none the less real. Thus 
it was that, when the hopes roused 
by the Nazarene proved, as it seemed, 
delusive and He was sold into the 
hands of the conqueror by one of 
His own disciples it was easy to divert 
nationalistic enthusiasm from Him to 
the imprisoned ring-leader of armed 
revolt. 

Jesus or Barabbas? That was the 
choice presented to the multitude 
and it did not hesitate to answer, 
“Barabbas !” 

After all, Barabbas was one whom 
the crowd could understand. His 
motives were comprehensible, his 
methods such as appealed to the 
natural man with his fighting in- 
stincts and his lust for “direct action.” 
The obvious way to deal with a mili- 
tary tyrant—or so it appeared—was 
to use military means. Jewish blood 
had been shed and the only way to 
wipe out its stains was with Roman 
blood — so much seemed common- 
sense. But what had the Nazarene 
accomplished or what was He likely 
to accomplish? There was no sign 
that He proposed to set up the 
standard of revolt. “Love your 
enemies,” He had said. Fine counsel 
for people groaning under the con- 
queror’s heel! He had talked about 
a kingdom, but there was no indica- 
tion that it was the sort of kingdom 
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they wanted. All sorts of people 
were to be admitted to it—Gentiles 
as well as Jews. It wasn’t really a 
kingdom of this world at all, but 
something insubstantial, away up in 
the clouds. Nobody knew quite what 
He meant by it. He had roused ex- 
travagant anticipations but in the end 
He had been taken without a strug- 
gle. What was to be expected of 
such a Leader? Jesus or Barabbas? 
The humble Teacher and mysterious 
Oracle or the fiery revolutionist ? The 
choice was plain. “Release Barab- 
bas! Crucify the Nazarene!” 
Fatal decision! 


Pe A single generation the folly 
of that shout was to be adver- 
tised to all succeeding centuries. 
Adopting the methods of the “Red” 
revolutionist, the nation was to be 
massacred with unheard of cruelty 
and scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. Its political integrity was 
rendered an impossibility. Its temple 
became a heap of stones on which 
the weeds grew. Henceforth the 
children of Israel were to be wan- 
derers on the face of the earth, 
spurned from every door, hiding their 
rags in pestiferous ghettoes, without 
the consolation of prophetic voice to 
cheer the gloom of their endless 
exile. And during the same time the 
followers of the Crucified would per- 
meate the empire. Nothing would 
be able to stay their progress. Buried 
in the catacombs, they would from 
that hiding place undermine the 
throne of Caesar itself. The time 
would come, and that speedily, when 
the Eternal City would capitulate to 
the Fisherman. Carrying the sacra- 
mental presence of their Crucified 
Lord as Joshus had carried the ark, 
the Christian conquerors would sub- 
ject the imperial power to themselves. 
In a few short centuries they would 
be the dominant authority through- 
out the whole world. Kings would 
bow to the successors of Him Whom 
Pilate crucified. Art and learning 
would become His ministers. His 
laws would be embodied in the codes 
of peoples as yet unknown. If ever 
history condemned any course of ac- 
tion it was to condemn the choice 
made by the Jewish mob which, in 
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reply to the Procurator’s question, 
shouted, ‘‘Barabbas!” 

Shall we repeat their folly, their 
sin today? 

This same Jesus Whose followers 
thus miraculously conquered Rome 
declared those blessed who now 
hunger and promised that they 
should be filled. “Blessed are ye 
poor,” He cried, “for yours is the 
Kingdom of God.” Before His birth 
His mother had sung in similar 
words, “He hath scattered the proud 
in the conceit of their hearts. He 
hath put down the mighty from their 
seat, and hath exalted the humble. 
He hath filled the hungry with good 
things; and the rich he hath sent 
empty away.” Echoing these bold 
assertions the Church which tri- 
umphed so signally over the greatest 
of empires declared in the words of 
its sovran Pontiff, Leo XIII, that the 
cause of the poor is the cause of the 
Catholic Church. “Neither must it 
be supposed that the solicitude of the 
Church,” he wrote in his great En- 
cyclical, Novum Rerum, “is so occu- 
pied with the spiritual concerns of 
its children as to neglect their inter- 
ests temporal and earthly. Its desire 
is that the poor, for example, should 
rise above poverty and wretchedness, 
and should better their condition in 
life; and for this it strives.” And he 
went on to say that only obedience 
to the principles of the Gospel, of 
which the Church is the guardian and 
interpreter, could that be brought 
about. 


te Pa are those who have no faith 


in these claims. In their eyes 
the power of Him Who brought 
Rome under the dominion of Jerusa- 
lem is no longer to be trusted; His 
methods, they say, promise no suc- 
cess, His Church is to be reckoned as 
the supreme enemy of the proletariat 
and His religion is to be regarded as 
“dope.” It is the Lenins, the Trot- 
skys, the Vanzettis and the Saccos, 
to whom, in the opinion of these 
social revolutionists, the people must 
look of deliverance from what they 
call industrial slavery. Reliance on 
supernatural aid they term supersti- 
tion. Willingness to work out their 
economic salvation in accord with 
the law of charity they describe as 
evidence of a servile spirit. 

Violent revolution, it must be con- 
ceded, has an attractive appearance 
for those suffering from _ social 
wrong. It is dramatic and swift. It 
promises immediate victory. More- 


over it flatters human vanity, for it 
assumes that we can win what we 
need and what is due to us by the 
strength of our own right arm, 
whereas the Christian Revolution im- 
plies dependence on God and obedi- 
ence to the teaching of His Church; 
it can be effected only by men of 
faith and those who respect the rights 
of others as well as their own. So 
much may be granted. 


E MAY accept, for the sake of 
(D argument, the assertion that 
Anarchist and Communist leaders are 
often men of deep sincerity pro- 
foundly touched by the suffering of 
the poor, that they have lofty ideals 
and are willing to suffer for those 
ideals. But even if they were all 
tender-hearted heroes after the 
fashion of the Vanzetti and Sacco 
painted in Upton Sinclair’s recently 
published novel, “Boston,” it would 
make no difference. Tender-hearted- 
ness and idealism do not guarantee 
far-sighted wisdom or the power that 
is able to triumph over ancient abuses. 
For all the qualities claimed for them, 
the leaders named are but modern 
duplicates of Barabbas, and to choose 
them in preference to Jesus Christ is 
to make the same fatal mistake as 
was made two thousand years ago by 
the Jews, and to invite the same re- 
sult. The remedies they offer are 
superficial and do not go to the 
spiritual roots of the evils they would 
cure. Social and economic better- 
ment, if it is to be permanent and of 
real value, must be based on some- 
thing more than physical force and 
class passion. 

If the poor and oppressed are to 
be raised above their present condi- 
tions it is only as they and their 
masters learn to realize the dignity 
of human nature as that is taught by 
the Christian Revelation. The real 
basis for “a living wage” and all that 
goes with it is to be found in the fact, 
guaranteed by this Revelation, that 
we are children of God, created in 
His image, temples of the Holy 
Spirit. It was that Faith which was 
responsible for the emancipation of 
pagan slaves and of medieval serfs. 
The slave revolts organized in Sicily 
and elsewhere, the peasant risings we 
read of in European history had little 
or no result. Freedom of labor and 
the more humane conditions enjoyed 
by the laborer were the consequence 
of the gradual tutoring of the public 
conscience under the direction of the 
Catholic Church — that same Church 


which is the hope of industrial 
democracy today. These are no parti- 
san statements. You will find them 
confirmed by such authoritative his- 
torians as J. R. Green, himself a 
Protestant clergyman, whose testi- 
mony to the democratic character of 
the Church’s influence is unequivocal. 
Speaking of the Middle Ages and 
their guilds, H. M. Hyndman, a 
noted British Socialist declared in 
The Economics of Socialism, “Not 
the most vehement Socialist of us all 
but would wish that he could live in 
such a period, rather than drag out 
life in one determined and unceasing 
effort to pass out of the hateful and 
hideous regime of capitalism.” The 
period to which he refers, be it re- 
membered, was one in which the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church and 
its influence on the realm were domi- 
nant. Reverence for human nature 
as such, be it that of rich or poor, a 
reverence based on facts revealed by 
the Catholic Faith is the foundation 
of all true social progress. To build 
on humanitarian sentiment or on the 
armed power of the proletariat is to 
build on the sand. To choose Barab- 
bas in preference to the Son of God 
is to show oneself short-sighted and 
guilty of rejecting the one divine 
means appointed by God for the sal- 
vation, spiritual and physical, of His 
children. Moreover, as history clearly 
shows, to choose Barabbas is to 
doom oneself to failure. 


When I look upon the tombs of the 
great, every emotion of envy dies in 
me; when I read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate desire 
goes out; when I meet with the grief 
of parents upon a tombstone, my 
heart melts with compassion ; when I 
see the tomb of the parents them- 
selves, I consider the vanity of griev- 
ing for those whom we must quickly 
follow: when I see kings lying by 
those who deposed them, when I 
consider rival wits placed side by 
side, or the holy men that divided the 
world with their contests and dis- 
putes, I reflect with sorrow and as- 
tonishment on the little competitions, 
factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the several dates of the 
tombs, of some that died yesterday, 
and some six hundred years ago, I 
consider that great Day when we shall 
all of us be contemporaries, and make 
our appearance together. — JosEPH 
ADDISON. 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE MAY BE PROCURED THROUGH 


THE OPEN DOOR. By S. Burrows. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 
Price: $3.15. 

This book purports to be “A popular 
plea for the Catholic Faith, as free as 
possible from the technical terms of 
philosophy and theology.” We are in- 
clined to doubt the popularity of the 
book on this side of the water (the au- 
thor is an Englishman), using popular 
in the sense of people generally. 
Whether the populace of England is 
better educated, or whether the people 
of the United States are too lazy to 
think, we are not prepared to say. But 
we opine that The Open Door will 
hardly prove popular for the people. It 
will be read and digested by the better 
educated of the laity, especially the non- 
Catholic laity, who are intellectually in- 
terested in religion, and also the clergy 
both Protestant and Catholic. For the 
book is the result of painstaking study 
and exposition on the part of one who 
passed through the vagaries of Free 
Religion to the open door of the Catho- 
lic Church. 

The title is well chosen, for the door 
of the Church does stand open to all 
those who humbly knock for admittance. 

Mr. Burrows has read widely in his 
search for religious truth, and his de- 
fense of Catholic doctrine is buttressed 
with orthodox authorities. Their very 
array, however, will restrict the appeal 
of the book to the intelligentsia instead 
of the proletariat. This is not said in 
dispraise of the book, but rather as a 
more accurate designation of its appeal. 
We feel that so thorough and studious 
a book should be perused by professors 
and the more educated of the laity. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. By 
Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price: 
$2.25. 


A departure from the stereotyped 
sermon book. In this volume there is 
nothing of the pretentious verbiage or 
maudlin exhortation that sometimes re- 
duces our pulpit to the “evangelical” 
level. Here is vigorous thought, high 
spirituality, and sound dogma written 
in a lambent style. 

Readers awake to the best that is in 
Catholic Jiterature wil] need no intro- 


“THe SIGN.” ADD 
duction to Father Skelly. His foremost 
work as a scholar has been done in dog- 
matic theology, still by far the most 
formidable part of his output has been 
written on the Religious Life. These 
two characteristics are easily traceable 
in SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 

Though this book deserves a large 
circulation, it is to be feared that it will 
find its way to only a select clientele. 
The dogmatic sermons are too pedantic 
to be of practical use to the “man in the 
street.” While the moral sermons strike 
too high a note; his concern is with the 
human in the abstract and not with the 
harrassed soul of the contemporary. 

The latter half of the book is given 
to the lives of the major saints. Here 
the Reverend Author assumes the role 
of biographer and writes in a con- 
strained and succinct manner. Be it 
said, however, that when he treats the 
intimate subjects of the “Life of St. 
Dominic” and “The Spirit of the 
Dominican Order” he shows flashes of 
rare and genuine eloquence. 


CATHOLIC INFLUENCE 
LONGFELLOW. By R. P. Hickey. 
S.M., Ph.D. Maryhurst Normal 
Press, Kirkwood, Mo. Price: $1.50. 


Longfellow holds an undisputed place 
1 American literature, and with good 
reason, for he was a true poetic genius. 
Yet in examining many of his master- 
pieces one is struck with the expression 
of Catholic Faith and practice contained 
therein. Perhaps his very greatness de- 
pends upon the use he made of Catholic 
thought, thought that gave inspiration 
to his pen, and kept alive the fires of his 
genius. But how and where did this 
Puritan son of New England, brought 
up and drilled in prejudice, learn to 
write so beautifully and touchingly of 
Catholic Faith? 

Longfellow was a Romanticist and 
delved into medieval literature. For 
this purpose he sojourned in the haunts 
of the Middle Ages. France and Spain 
offered him the choicest fruits of the 
Ages of Faith, charming him the while 
with their present-day sweetness of 
Catholic belief and practice. In Ger- 
many tradition rediscovered a thesaurus 
of rare jewels lost in the blight of 
Luther’s revolt: gems of chivalry and 
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romance that he made copious use of in 
his legendary works. And, of course, 
Italy speaks for itself. There, Long- 
fellow found Dante. The study and 
translation of the “Divina Commedia” 
occupied his best years; and when one 
considers that the Alighierian epic is a 
synthesis of the arts, religion and his- 
tory of the early Middle Ages—a veri- 
table epitome of Catholic belief — its 
Catholic influence must certainly have 
made itself felt. 

Thus, Longfellow has drawn upon 
the whole range of Catholic theology, 
philosophy and tradition to develop the 
themes of his masterpieces. Study and 
travel in Catholic lands eminently pre- 
pared him to portray in his poems, the 
beautiful, the good and the true, which 
belong in their highest degree to Ca- 
tholicism. It is to be regretted that the 
poet allowed his earlier prejudices to 
filter through at times, and this rather 
purposely—a sort of self-defense against 
the suspicions of anti-Catholic friends. 

CATHOLIC INFLUENCE ON LONGFEL- 
Low is a critical study showing learned 
and extended research, with excerpts 
and quotations from original sources. 
An invaluable asset it should prove to 
professors of English literature, as also 
to every admirer of the great lyricist. 


THE CATHOLIC 
CONFESSION. 
Geddes, S.J., D 
Thurston, S.J. 
by 
Co., 


CHURCH AND 
By Rev. Leonard 
D., and Rev. Herbert 
Calvert Series, edited 
Hilaire Belloc. The Macmillan 
New York. Price: $1.00. 


GOD AND CREATION. By Thomas 
B. Chetwood, S.J. Benziger Brothers, 
New York. Price: net, $3.00; to 
colleges, $1.80. 


These are two excellent volumes of 
the program to popularize Catholic be- 
lief. Both are ably written. Both are 
so much more acceptable for the ab- 
sence of class room methods, even 
though Gop AND CREATION was written 
for college students. The laity, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, will get re- 
liable information, presented in an active 
form. Professors, and priests especially 
who are much troubled about many 
things, will enjoy and benefit in 
the bird’s-eve views drawn so intelli- 
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gently by these authors. These series 
of publications and others, like The 
Treasury of Faith Series, make impos- 
sible the excuse of the laity that they 
have neither the time nor the ability to 
make their way through Catholic books 
of advanced instruction. The volumes 
are not bulky and scientific apparatus is 
not in evidence. The reading is not 
more difficult than the editorial page of 
the better class of newspapers, but the 
matter is decidedly more interesting. 
One can hardly escape from feelings of 
jealousy, seeing how much more delight- 
fully the present generation is served 
the luscious foods of Catholicism than 
was done in generations not so long 
bygone. 

Tue CatuoLtic CHurcH AND Con- 
FESSION devoted only 104 small pages 
to bring out the doctrine, its Scriptural 
basis, its practice in the early and medie- 
val Church, and both its rational and 
experimental expediency. The historic 
part is especially interesting in showing 
how the milder form of penance gradu- 
ally supplanted the rigid penitential 
code of early days. The latter was bet- 
ter adapted to the more rugged life of 
its day; the former is more suited to 
human frailty generally, and, therefore, 
more serviceable; for the weaker vessels 
are decidedly in the majority in all ages. 
The presentation of the material should 
be quite interesting to non-Catholics 
who stumble at auricular confession. 

Though Gop AND CREATION was writ- 
ten as a text-book for college students, 
it will prove very interesting to priests 
who never tire of reviewing more pro- 
fessional studies. It will be a pastime 
for the hour of quiet puffing of the weed 
after meals. It does not call for mental 
strain, because the author managed to 
present sublime doctrine in every day 
speech. The copious. marginal guides 
cannot but mean very much to those 
who have had a professional course in 
theology; to others, they will prove wel- 
come guides. The book should be a 
treasure for Catholics who teach in pub- 
lic schools and for Catholic lay-authors 
as a help to know what views are at 
variance with the Faith. May we pro- 
test, however, against what is an ex- 
orbitant price for the book. 


THE REIGN OF CHRIST. The 
Immortal King of Ages. By Joseph 
Husslein, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. Price: $2.00. 


Communism and Capitalism are the 
outstanding social theories of the day. 
In 1918 Communism scored a signal 
victory when it overturned the mon- 
archic Russian Government and estab- 
lished an idealistic popular role in its 
place. After an experiment of ten years 
blood-red Russia takes on a shade of 
pink. Communism proves to be some- 
thing of a colossal botch. As a theory 
of government it is, if anything, illog- 


ical; but the Average Man was never 
famous for his logic. This latter fact 
explains, in all publicity, why Commun- 
ism today is a world power. 

At sword’s-points with Communism 
is Capitalism. Smug Capitalism holds 
the reigns of most Governments and 
fears no god but the god of Big Busi- 
ness. Regarding its political strength, 
a mere glance at the minority rule in 
America is sufficient. Without per- 
adventure of a doubt Capitalism is a 
world power. 

Enthroned between these embattled 
camps is the Immortal King of Ages— 
a stern reproach to the Communist’s 
rejection of Divinely appointed author- 
ity; and a lesson of humility to the 
swaggering man of wealth. This Im- 
mortal King is a power but a power 
not of this world. 

Fr. Husslein is eminently fitted to 
write of the Immortal King of Ages. 
It was a favorite topic of his even be- 
fore the establishment of the feast. Not 
to mention the fact as as a son of Ig- 
natius he inherits the soldier-saints 
military concept of the Church: the 
armies of the Faithful engaging the 
forces of the world; Christ as their 
Captain, their Lord. 

The author possesses a lambent style 
that glides or leaps as the subject war- 
rants. In the first chapter, “The Eter- 
nal King,” it is as if one listens to the 
ancient patriarchs repeating their mes- 
sage, from a distant age, of the ‘scepter 
that shall spring up in Israel.’ “The 
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Kingdom Militant” is done with the 
trenchancy of a military report. “The 
Crown of Thorns” is filled wth pathos, 
and “The King of Glory” echoes the 
triumphal march of Christ. 

A pertinent question, “The Reign of 
Christ in the Family,” is treated in a 
last small section. But it is handled in 
a lackadaisical manner, as if the author 
is anxious to be done with the book. 
Four indulgenced acts of consecration 
to the Sacred Heart, and the two en- 
cyclicals on Christ the King complete 
the work. 


THE SPIRITUAL WAY. 
Religous of the Cenacle. 


By the 


The chief distinction between the 
“child psychologist” and the Sister in 
the Catholic school is this: The ‘child 
psychologist’ writes much about “under- 
standing the child;” but the Sister, 
though writing little, understands the 
child. 

A book coming from such experts 
in the teaching of the catechism as the 
Religious of the Cenacle gives promise 
of being a work of unusual efficiency. 
We are not disappointed in their latest 
publication. THe SprriruaL Way is 
profound theology reduced to terms that 
are readily grasped by the immature 
mind. The catechetical method is fol- 
lowed, and is interspersed with stories 
and apt quotations from Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Original prints will hold the 
child imagination throughout. 
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MONEY LOANED... 


On Church, Hospital and 
Institutional Property 


ROUGH the cooperation of this institution many Churches, 
I Schools and Hospital buildings in different parts of the coun- 
. These loans, totaling millions of dollars 
by first mortgages, have provided funds for perma- 
nent and valuable improvements. 
Such financial assistance is available in any reasonable amount. 
This Company is prepared to make building |. 
architect’s plans and specifications, paying contractorsas the work 
Payment of principal can be spread over a term of 
years. Our large volume of business of this type enables us to 
make loans very economically and to the best interests of the bor- 
rower. The expert advisory building service, which long experi- 
ence has made possible, will be found of very definite value to any 


Correspondence is invited on this subject. Please 
address the Real Estate Loan Department. 


oans direct from the 
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and Trust Compoay (capital, surplus and undivided pro, 
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ile-Commerce Bank 
$17,500,000), a merger 
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Letters SFrom Our Mussionaries 


OR CHRIST IN CHINA! Such 
shall be the epitaph by 
which the last resting place 
of Fathers Walter Coveyou, 

Clement Seybold and Godfrey Hol- 
bein shall be recognized by the angels 
of Judgment Day. Sealed with this 
seal they await the summons of the 
silver trumpets of the angels of the 
Resurrection. Even as they have 
given their lives for love of God, so 
shall life be returned to them, but 
with what glory and in what triumph! 

The wounds inflicted by their ene- 
mies shall be as so many rubies in 
the resplendent crown of their eternal 
glory. With an unselfishness that 
nears the sublime, they have offered 
a holocaust closely akin to that of the 
shattered Man of Sorrows, Whose 
generous and worthy disciples they 
were. They have made the supreme 
sacrifice, and Christ Himself has 
said: “Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” He Himself in the in- 
finitude of His Wisdom could find 
no greater proof of His love for man 
than the shedding of His life’s blood. 
Who shall deny that the three slain 
Fathers have laid down their lives for 
the love of God. 

They sacrificed home and country 
and loved ones, all that the natural 
man holds dear, to battle for Christ 
on the frontiers of heathendom. And 
this from no other motive than to 
quench the eternal “I thirst” of the 
God-Man. They came to a country 
where civil strife prevails and where 
lawlessness is master; where hatred 
of the foreigner sways the hearts of 
vast numbers of the people, and 


“Walter Goveyou, 
C. &. 


3y Francis FLanerty, C. P. 


where human life is of minimum 
value. They had taken their lives in 
their hands, ready to return them to 
their Creator, whenever His greater 
honor and glory should demand it, 
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and this solely for the love of God. 

Are we illogical, then, in conclud- 
ing that the three deceased Fathers 
are martyrs? It is not impossible 
that some future day their names may 
grace the Calendar of the Saints. But 
whether or not they shall be honored 
with the crown of canonization here 
on earth, in the annals of eternity 
their names are written by the angels 
of God in close proximity to those 
of Stephen, Lawrence, Ignatius, and 
the host of others who have shed 
their blood for the Faith. 


ATHER WALTER was born in Pe- 

toskey, Mich., Oct. 17, 1894, of 
W. M. Coveyou and Flora Draper. 
At an age when the glamor and glit- 
ter of the world make their strongest 
appeal to the heart of youth, he en- 
tered the Passionist Order, and on 
February 13, 1912, he renounced the 
fleeting baubles of time and vowed 
his life to the service of his Crucified 
God, taking the name of Walter of 
the Seven Dolors of Mary. For eight 
years thereafter he schooled himself 
in the culture of the Cross, leading 
the rigorous life of a Passionist Reli- 
gious and preparing himself for the 
sacred ministry to which he devoted 
his life. 

On May 29, 1920, he was ordained 
to the holy priesthood. As a young 
priest, with the oil of consecration 
still fresh on his hands, he manifested 
a singular zeal for foreign mission 
work. Thus, when the American 
province of the Passionist Order was 
given a portion of the Foreign Field 
of China, Fathet Walter offered the 
first flower of his fervor to this noble 
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CHRISTIANS OF SHENCHOW ON THE RIVER BANK AWAITING THE 


rk and volunteered to labor among 
heathens. But the Province of 
Holy Cross was not prepared at 
time to aid in the work adopted 
the Province of St. Paul of the 
s, and his offer was declined. 


HORTLY after his ordination, 
6) he was sent to our monastery in 
Cincinnati. Here he found an outlet 

r his zeal in this noble cause. For 
< years he stinted neither time nor 

y to aid in a financial way the 
ssions he longed to serve in per- 
He organized and directed vari- 

social activities for the raising of 

ds for the missions. His willing- 

ss to do more than his share of the 
work, his jovial disposition that won 

m countless friends among the 
lergy and laity, the ability to smooth 

the difficulties connected with 
work, crowned his efforts in this 
egard with incredible success. No 
Catholic charity of its kind could 
npete with the returns that he se- 
ured. During all this time he bore 
share of the ordinary priestly 
duties common to all Passionist mis- 
ionaries, preparing and_ preaching 
ermons and Lenten courses. 

\fter the partial settlement of the 
vil strife that nearly swept our mis- 
ions out of existence, the superiors 
' the province thought it opportune 
) send another small band of priests 

labor in the Field Afar. For seven 

irs the fire of his zeal lay smoul- 
lering in his heart, and when once 
more the call for volunteers rang 
throughout the Western Province of 
the Passionist Order, Father Walter 
again Offered his services. And, al- 
though his eminently successful labors 


MARTYRED PASSIONISTS FROM CHENKI 


would be a loss to the financing of 
the missions, those who realized the 
relative importance of financial aid to 
that of priests in the field itself, ac- 
cepted his offer, and Father Walter 
then became a member of the Foreign 
Legion of Christ. His ardent zeal to 
do something noble for the glory of 
God had at last found its satisfaction. 

Only those well acquainted with 
him knew what this sacrifice entailed. 
His kind and jovial disposition had 
won him a host of friends, but, noble- 
man of God that he was, he sacrificed 
these together with home and country 
and all the comforts of our American 
civilization for the higher love of his 
Crucified God. After a six weeks’ 
course in medicine in preparation for 
his work and a few weeks at home 











HWANG PETER, FR. GORFREY’S BOY, 
WHO WITNESSED THE SLAYING OF 
THE THREE PRIESTS 


ARRIVAL 


OF THE BODIES OF THE THREE 


among his relatives and friends, he 
bade farewell to the land of his birth. 
And as the sight of his beloved Amer- 
ica with all that the name meant to 
him, faded from his view, soldier that 
he was, he could not repress a very 
natural feeling of sadness, for he 
realized only too keenly all that he 
was leaving. Father Walter cannot 
be said to have had a temperamental 
disposition, whose emotional effer- 
vescense in the glamor of a novel pro- 
ject carried him through difficulties 
and hardships without feeling them. 
Rather did he feel deeply in a very 
quiet way the sadness occasioned by 
this parting. But the same steadiness 
of character soon turned his eyes to 
the work ahead, and having put his 
land to the plow he was not one to 
weaken and look back. 

After two months of intermittent 
travel, Father Walter and his two 
companions arrived at Shenchow, the 
central mission of the Passionists’ 
foreign field. Here he was to devote 
a year to the study of the Chinese 
language. During his five months 
here, two things marked his life—his 
untiring diligence in the study of the 
language, and his jovial disposition. 
Very frequently he could be ‘found 
engaged in study till the late hours 
of the night. Apart from the time 
allotted to religious duties and meals, 
his whole day might be said to have 
keen occupied in study. Add to this 
the vast change of life to which the 
newcomer to China is subjected and 
we are not surprised to learn of the 
indisposition he suffered shortly be- 
fore his death. The strain on his ner- 
vous system brought about an attack 
of herbes. Under the devoted care 
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of Sister Mary Finan of the mission 
he recovered from this. Though he 
suffered no little pain during this 
affliction, one could walk into his 
room at any time and find him ever 
cheerful and ready to engage in con- 
versation. With unflinching courage 
he steeled himself to smile at the diffi- 
culties that beset the life of the mis- 
sionary in China. This philosophy of 
life preserved in him his natural jovi- 
ality, and neighboring missionaries 
coming to Shenchow on business or 
for the purpose of meeting the newly- 
arrived ‘Fathers were made to forget 
the cares of missionary life in the 
light of his humor and light-hearted- 
ness. 

His sound judgment and supernat- 
ural view, applied to the difficulties 
that encounter the missionary in 
China, gave ample proof that within 
a short time he would be of invalu- 
able aid in the work of converting 
souls to God. Therefore his death is 
mourned by.all as the loss of a loved 
companion and an efficient mission- 
ary. 

Owing to a deficit of men occa- 
sioned by the contemplated trip of 
two of the older missionaries to the 
States for reasons of ill health, it was 
considered necessary to send Father 
Walter to one of the vacated missions. 
Accordingly after the close of the an- 
nual retreat, he and two other priests 
set out from Shenchow for Yuan- 
chow. While putting up for the night 
in a Chinese inn at the end of the first 
day of their journey, they learned 
that there were bandits in the vicin- 
ity. Realizing that they were in a 
trap, in which they could neither go 
forward nor retrace their steps, the 
Fathers had the whole of that night 











CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN FRIENDS OF THE MISSIONARIES 


to prepare themselves for possible 
death. While hitherto encounters 
with bandits had resulted in no casu- 
alties, the missionaries in such in- 
stances prepare for the worst. There- 
fore we may conclude with certainty 
that the three priests prepared to meet 
their God, probably going to confes- 
sion to one another. 


Cor determined io set out early 


in the morning to get away 
before the appearance of the bandits. 
But God in His cruel tenderness 
wanted them for Heaven. They had 
proceeded but a short distance when 
they were intercepted. They were 
then lead to the top of an adjacent 
hill, and even as the Son of God shed 
His Precious Blood on Calvary’s 
height for love of them, so Fathers 
Walter, Clement and Godfrey from 
a mount in China shed their blood 
for Him. The tragedy and triumph 


of these three priestly martyrs oc- 
curred on April 24, 1929. After the 
recovery of the bodies, they were 
brought to the central mission if 
Shenchow. For four days, together 
with Father Constantine who passed 
to his reward on April 26, they lay in 
state in the mission church, awaiting 
the final blessing of Holy Mother 
Church. On May 4, the four Fathers 
were laid to rest with all the splendor 
of the Church’s liturgy in the little 
mission cemetery of Shenchow. Here 
in the silent serenity of the City of 
the Dead they sleep the sleep of the 
just, while guardian angels keep silent 
watch about their graves, till the sil- 
ver trumpets of the angels of the Res- 
urrection shall summon them and 
they shall rise glorious and trium- 
phant, nevermore to die. 

The servants of God have gone to 
their reward, and the doleful strains 
of the De Profundis still linger in our 
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IN ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH, PASSIONIST HEADQUARTERS, IN SHENCHOW 


ears. We, who stand at the parting 
f the ways looking after those who 
have traveled the road into eternity, 
ire heavy with the sadness of parting. 
But deep down in our hearts, born of 
our undying trust in Divine Provi- 
lence, there rings a more jubilant an- 
them, the “Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel.” The emotions of the nat- 
ural man swell with grief at the rec- 
ollection of the three Fathers, cut 
down in the vigor of their young 
manhood; we grieve at the loss of 
beloved companions and zealous lab- 
orers of the Lord. But in the light 
of the supernatural, we know that 
they are not dead, but have only come 
to the fullness of that life whose 
benedictions we shall share. 


ISSIONARY life would be in- 
tolerably dull were we mis- 
sionaries unable at least 
once a month to enjoy the 
companionship of a fellow mission- 
ary. Many of us live alone and can- 
turn in a moment of doubt for 
counsel or spend a pleasant evening 
with a brother missionary in our own 
mission. It is a relief to get away 
from the daily routine—the same 
faces, the same scenes, the same asso- 


not 


It was the privilege of Fathers 
Water, Godfrey and Clement to bap- 
tize the ‘Passionist Prefecture in 
China with their blood, and well may 
we expect an abundance of grace to 
flow from this holy sacrament. “The 
blood of martyrs is the seed of Chris- 
tians,” was written when Nero and 
Diocletian were saturating the soil of 
Rome with the life-blood of the faith- 
ful, and God is changeless in His 
laws. As in ancient times, so at the 
present day, God is pleased with this 
holocaust, and the aftermath shall be 
fraught with blessings. The Fathers 
have gone from us to a land where 
the sunshine has no shadows and the 
day no night, but their influence and 
their memory will live on for good 


By Dunstan Tuomas, C.P. 


ciations. The hardships of a long 
journey are lessened by the anticipa- 
tion of the good times at the end. 
Thus it is that the tedium of lying in 
a lazy boat loses its discomfort ; trav- 
eling over rough roads and sleeping 
in musty inns cheerfully borne with; 
the creeky and bouncy chair forgot- 
ten. 

Our missions are not within easy 
traveling distance of one another, as 
a rule. In some instances it takes 


in the infant Church of Western 
Hunan, China. 

In God’s own good time, they shall 
look from their heavenly home on a 
land overshadowed by the Cross of 
Christ. Every hill and valley shall 
be marked with the spires of the 
Catholic Church, and they shall be 
glorified before the angels and saints, 
the Blessed Mother of God and our 
crucified Savior Himself, for having 
sowed the seed that has returned such 
an abundant harvest. Even now they 
are Chinese missionaries, pleading 
before the Great White Throne of 
God to bless the land to which they 
devoted their lives. In death as in 
life, they still have at heart THE 
Cause oF CHRIST IN CHINA. 


Liu Lin “6s’a 


three days for a missionary to travel 
to another mission. It takes me that 
length of time to go to Shenchow. 
Wuki, Father Cuthbert’s mission, is 
a day’s journey. I can leave on a 
Sunday at noon and be in Wuki to- 
wards evening on Monday. Near as 
Father Cuthbert and I are to each 
other, circumstance often intervenes 
to keep us home. At times the ban- 
dits come into the district we travel 
over; or it may be the sick at home 
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may need our constant attention ; and 
more likely than not there are work- 
men busy in the mission. 

It is just a year ago that I came 
here, the longest period that the mis- 
sionary has been able to live in this 
bandit district. I have traveled to 
other missions five times. The long- 
est siege at home was from April of 
1928 to August. The Very Rev. 
Father Sebastian very kindly ar- 
ranged to send Father Godfrey to 
take my place here while I went to 
Shenchow for a visit. Soon after- 
wards, in October, I visited Wuki. 
That trip was a pleasant one, but I 
was disappointed in not finding 
Father Cuthbert home. He had gone 
to Shenchow to have a tooth treated. 
I Spent a night in his pretty little mis- 
sion and was off for Shenchow the 
next morning. The road to Shenchow 
is always safe. I have traveled over 
it so many times that it is like meet- 
ing old friends again. I got acquaint- 
ed with the country people when I 
used to go to Shenchow and since 
then a few of them have entered the 
Church. The route lies along many 
beautiful scenes and in the springtime 
the natural beauty of the surround- 
ings has an added touch of freshness. 
I have seen trees such as Kilmer 
wrote about when he said “Poems are 
made by fools like me, but only God 
can make a tree.” 

As I neared Shenchow, I stopped 
along the way for dinner and learned 
that Father Cuthbert had traveled the 


whole distance on foot. He must have 
found it particularly trying, suffering 
from a toothache, but he told me 
afterwards that walking he!ped him 
to bear the pain. 


HE next day I arrived in Shen- 
© chow. Father Cuthbert was, of 
course, surprised to see me and was 
very sorry because he was not in 
Wuki when I passed through. To 
make my visit all the more pleasant, 
there was Father Basil. We had not 
seen each other for three years. We 
made up for lost time in good long 
chats during the few days we were 
together. It makes a visit to another 
missionary’s mission doubly enjoyable 
if other missionaries come too. The 
Right Reverend Prefect and Father 
Paul, the missionary of Shenchow, 
are generally too busy for leisurely 
chats. 

One of the penalties I had to pay 
for traveling to Shenchow was the 
finding out that my mule could not 
carry me. The years have dealt un- 
kindly with me. I am bulky. While 
other missionaries can still point with 
pride to slender waist lines and can 
ride their ponies without being guilty 
of cruelty to animals, I am henceforth 
doomed to travel in a more conserva- 
tive manner, either by chair, on foot 
or by boat. I have been told and also 
know from personal observation that 
there are at least two other Fathers 
who have grown so stout that when 
traveling they must use a chair, too. 


It is not altogether the grace of God 
and plenty of water that have made 
them stout. They have waxed fat on 
Chinese food and an ability to laugh 
off worries. Fat men are regarded 
in China as having brains and a big 
stomach is an indication that their in- 
tellect is above the average. But if 
being fat has its drawbacks in other 
respects at least it “surrounds” one 
with the appearance of being learned. 

Parting with my mule was hard, 
but I knew he would have a good 
home when I sold him to Father Basil 
for fifty dollars with the saddle 
thrown in for good measure. Later 
on, Father Basil sold him, too. I 
went back to my mission by boat and 
it took only a day’s travel. This time 
I stayed four months at home without 
having a chance to go anywhere. 
(There had been persistent rumors 
afloat that the local soldiers were to 
leave for “down river.” Soon after 
the Chinese New Year they left, when 
other soldiers from Shenchow came 
to take their place. When I got ac- 
quainted with the new soldiers I 
found they were good fellows and 
felt I could once more go to Shen- 
chow without the mission suffering 
by my absence. Father Godfrey 
kindly consented to come down again 
to take charge. We met on the river 
the second day out, towards the close 
of the day. His boat was much larger 
than mine, so I crossed over to eat 
supper with him and to have a pleas- 
ant chat. We talked far into the night 
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THE PROCESSION NEARS THE LITTLE CATHOLIC CEMETERY OUTSIDE T 


| then turned in. The next morn- 
g at daylight we were off again. In 
or two I arrived in Shenchow. 
mission appeared rather quiet to 
Father Francis was the only one 
Soon the other Fathers came 
it this moment and there was a 
1 reunion. 


eOWARDS the end of my visit 

Fathers Gregory and Cyprian 
rived. We celebrated the feast of 

Gabriel with a High Mass. 
ther Godfrey was anxious to get 
k to Shenchow so I had to hurry 
to Liu Lin Ts’a. When I got 


home he told me two of my Chris- 


ns had died. One was a former 
k of mine. The other was an old 
pium smoker whom God was good 
in the end by giving him the grace 

f a happy death. Both of them died 
h the fortifying grace of the sac- 
ments. When Father Godfrey left 
Shenchow little did I know that 

t would be the last time on earth that 


[ would see him. 


One day while I was out walking 
thought occurred to me that Liu 
s’s was about due for excite- 
nent. We had been enjoying an un- 
nlested peace for nearly six months. 


My daily prayer has always been for 


he grace of protection from the ban- 
The next day I said Mass to 
eseech Saint Michael to protect the 
ssion, Saint Michael is cne of the 
trons of our Order and always 
omes to our aid in times of spiritual 
After Mass that day I had 
ecasion to go to the kitchen to see 


‘ 
+raca 
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my cook and noticed that he and sev- 
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eral of the Christians were standing 
cutside looking anxiously towards the 
river. Upon asking them the reason 
of their anxiety, they said the sol- 
diers were leaving. I could see them 
walking in orderly file along the river 
bank. 

The report had come that a com- 
pany of defeated soldiers were on the 
way and were looting all the stores 
and robbing the people. Then the 
catechist told me that there was great 
danger of these same soldiers occu- 
pying the mission and that it would 
be prudent to hide everything of 
value. I immediately consumed the 
Blessed Sacrament and packed what- 
ever things I considered valuable and 
had the boys carry them to the loft 
above the church. Then I hastily got 
a few necessary things together in 
preparation to flee if the worst came. 
That night was one of nervous fear 
and many misgivings about the mor- 
row. I arose early the next morning 
and said another Mass in honor of 
Saint Michael. I fully believed that it 
would be the last Mass I would say 
for a long time. When I went back 
to bed, somehow I felt that all would 
turn out well. That day, while a try- 
ing one to us all, did not bring any 
unwelcome news. 

The soldiers had taken another 
route which is outside of Liu Lin 
Ts’a. They went to Ma-i-Fou, four 
miles above the mission. There they 
continued their robbing. They killed 
an officer of the Home Guard be- 
cause he had the courage to protest 
against their injustice. This led to a 
very serious situation because the 
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murdered officer’s superior was the 
captain of the Home Guard here. 
Unless the matter was satisfactorily 
settled it meant bloodshed. But for- 
tunately it was settled. In the after- 
noon of. the same day some of the 
Ma-i-Fou soldiers came to Liu Lin 
Ts’a, but did not occupy the mission. 
They did not molest the mission in 
any way. Their captain sent his card 
to the mission and as I looked at it I 
noticed he was a native of Kien Yang 
and was most likely a friend of 
Father Quentin’s. 

A new source of danger gave us a 
second scare. The bandits were out- 
side the town ready to come in and 
ransack the houses, but were driven 
off by the new soldiers. In a few days 
the soldiers left, but provisions had 
been made to give adequate protec- 
tion to the town. All the soldiers of 
the Home Guard in the districts 
around Liu Lin Ts’a joined together 
to protect the people. In a few days 
the town was normal again with the 
reappearance of the soldiers that left 
in the beginning of the trouble. All 
this worry and fear of the bandits 
had made life miserable for nearly a 
week. We all thanked God and Saint 
Michael for protecting the mission 
and the town from harm. 


ALM Sunday was observed with 

the customary blessing and dis- 
tribution of the palms. We had all 
the Holy Week’s services. On Holy 
Thursday we enjoyed the consoling 
presence of our Blessed Lord in the 
little Repository. Good Friday was 


solemnized as is usual in the States. 
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Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday 
were days of great spiritual joy. All 
the Christians came in from the sur- 
rounding towns. We had a happy 
gathering after Mass. 

In connection with the bandits, who 
are such a menace to everybody, it is 
interesting to know that since I have 
been in Liu Lin Ts’a a very deter- 
mined effort on the part of the mili- 
tary to kill them has been made. The 
result has been that about sixty ban- 
dits have payed for their depredations 
by death. Most of the executions 
take place just under the mission 
walls. ‘The first time I heard that a 
bandit was to be killed I trembled. It 
was a new experience that I had not 
yet gone through. The soldiers when 
leading a culprit to execution have a 
special bugle call, which follows the 
musical notation of 5 3 1 3 5 3 13555, 
with a long “sa” at the end meaning 
“to kill.” 

One day I heard this bugle call in 
the distance and saw the people run- 
ning in front of the mission looking 
for the soldiers who were coming in 
sight. The call was repeated and was 
more clear this time. Finally I saw 
the soldiers leading a boy who was 
eighteen years old. As they passed a 
point under the mission the order was 
given to fire, while the poor lad 
dropped to his knees. When the shots 
are fired all the people clap their 
hands in approval and the soldiers 
face about and return to their bar- 
racks. One would think that the sight 
of blood would be abhorrent to the 
onlookers. I could see them looking 


at the mangled remains of the poor 


THE 


wretch. The people afterwards tell 
their neighbors all about the execu- 
tion and even pantomime the actions 
of the victim. While I have heard 
many shots fired I have never seen 
an execution. It is quite enough for 
me to know that one more bandit has 
been gotten rid of. Sometimes these 
unfortunate persons are bayonetted to 
death. This is the supreme punish- 
ment for a desperate character. De- 
spite all the executions, the bandits 
continue at their game. Death seems 
to have no terrors for them. 








HE illustrations in this 

section are from photo- 
graphs showing the burial of 
our four missionaries in 
China. While the loss of these 
devoted priests is a heavy 
blow to our missions in China, 
we know that God will send 
others to take their place and 
continue their great work for 
the salvation of souls. 








During the closing days of April 
I received the very distressing and 
heartrending news of the sad deaths 
of our beloved and much venerated 
brethren, the Reverend Fathers Wal- 
ter, Clement and Godfrey. We are 
plunged in the deepest grief that will 
take many days to recover from. We 
do not so much grieve that they are 
dead, because all men must die, but 
we do grieve over the violent nature 
of their tragic deaths. I saw these 
lamented Fathers for the last time in 


Shenchow last February. Father 
Godfrey was here in Liu Lin Ts’a 
last March, and as I bade him good- 
bye as he sailed away for Shenchow 
I had no doubt that I would see him 
again. They went to their deaths like 
brave men well prepared. They had 
made a fervent retreat in Shenchow 
and were returning to continue their 
work in God’s vineyard when the 
Master came suddenly and made them 
give an account of their stewardship. 
Father Constantine was called, too, 
by the Master of the Vineyard, but 
he was spared the violent end that the 
three Fathers suffered. 

What a mystery lies behind the 
deaths of these four young mission- 
aries! Father Godfrey talked of 
death during the retreat. He often 
said he would die a violent death and 
told the Fathers as he left them in 
Shenchow that he did not expect to 
see them again. A significant detail 
that characterizes the closing days of 
Father Godfrey’s life was the fact 
that he was continually praying. The 
last time he made the Stations was in 
Chenki, in Father Anthony's mission. 
One of the Fathers, noticing how 
tired he looked, begged him to go to 
bed and rest; but Father Godfrey 
replied, “I have to make the Sta- 
tions.” While he was being led to 
death he recited the rosary. In the 
act of giving his murdered brethren 
absolution he was shot. 

God will bring much good out of 
the sad deaths of our beloved breth- 
ren. We have four saints more in 
Heaven to intercede for us. Their 
death is surely our gain. 








THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OUTSIDE SHENCHOW 
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cAncestral “Gablets 


HERE are at least two tradi- 
tional records relating to the 
origin of the ancestral tab- 
let. According te one ac- 
count it originated during the Chow 
Dynasty, B. C. 350. An attendant 
on the prince of Tsin cut a piece of 
flesh from his thigh and had it cooked 
for his master, who was perishing 
from hunger. He was uxable to con- 
tinue to travel on account of pain. 
He was afterward burnt to death in a 
wood that was set on fire. His prince 
found his corpse and erected a tablet 
to his memory, and offered incense 
before it daily. 
The other account’ is derived from 
one of twenty-four stories relating 
) filial piety. According to this story, 
some time during the Han dynasty, 
which ended about A. D. 25, lived 
ling Sean who, having lost his father 
and mother when he was young, 
never was able to obey and support 


By AntHony MA Loney, C.P. 





them. While thinking of their toils 
and troubles on his account, he carved 
images of them and served them as 
though they were alive. His wife 
would not reverence the images. One 
day she took a needle and in sport 
pricked their fingers, whereupon 
blood ran out. Sean, afterward on 
looking at the images, noticed their 
eyes filling with tears. Inquiring of 
his wife he learned the circumstances 
of the case and immediately divorced 
her. 

According to another tradition, 
when a little boy, Ting Sean was dis- 
obedient to his parents, but finally 
became very docile and filial. One 
day as his mother was taking some 
refreshment to him, while he was 
laboring in the fields, she tripped on 
the root of a fir tree and fell to the 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FUNERAL PROCESSION 


ground. From the effects of this fall 
she died; whereupon Sean took the 
root of this tree and made some 
images of his parents. 

Whatever may have been the origi- 
nal appearance of the ancestral tablet, 
it now retains no resemblance to a 
human form. The ancestral tablet, 
as used in some parts of China, varies 
from 8 or 9 inches to about 18 inches 
in height, and from 2 imches to 4 
inches in width. The best are made 
of fragrant wood, parts of which are 
elaborately carved, while the inferior 
and cheapest are made out of com- 
mon wood. It consists of three pieces 
of wood, one of which serves as the 
pedestal and the other two as upright 
pieces. The tablets used in ancestral 
halls where the representatives of the 
family clan meet several times a year 
to worship their ancestors, and the 
tablets commemorating ancient sages 
ard worthies placed in temples, are 
much larger than those used in pri- 
vate houses, and are often made of 
only two pieces of cheap wood, i. e., 
a pedestal and an upright. A block, 
varying from 4 to 7 inches long and 
about 2 inches thick and 3 inches 
wide, constitutes the pedestal of such 
tablets as are generally used in pri- 
vate dwellings. 


N THE front of the block, which 
O forms the pedestal of the tab- 
let, there is usually carved the image 
of a fabulous animal which is said to 
flourish only when sages appear. On 
the central portion of the upright, in 
a straight line beginning at the top 
and extending downward, is en- 
graved, usually in raised characters, 
the name of the reigning dynasty, the 
title of the deceased, should he have 
any, and his ancestral and regular 
name. The name of the son who 
erects the tablet is similarly carved, 


but in smaller characters and is placed 


a little to the left-hand side. In the 
case of a tablet erected by a son in 
memory of his mother, the ancestral 
name of her*father, i. e., her maiden 
surname, as well as her marriage 
name are put on the tablet. The dates 
of the birth and death of the person 
and the place of the grave are some- 
times, recorded on the inner surface 
of one of the upright pieces. 

This tablet represents only one de- 
ceased individual. The tablet for the 
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father and the tablet for the mother 
are alike in form, though they may 
vary in size. The essential difference 
consists in the inscriptions. Only one 
tablet of the above description is 
allowed to be erected in honor of 
one’s father or mother. This belongs 
to the eldest son and is usually kept 
in his house. All the ancestral tablets 
which belong to the father and 
mother descend to the eldest son and 
become his property on their death. 
When the eldest son dies, they fall 
to his son, if he has one. Usually 
the eldest son, if married and without 
sons, will adopt some child of his 
younger brothers or some other rela- 
tion, in order to keep up the family 
name and retain the tablets in his own 
family line. Daughters are not 
allowed a tablet of either parent. 
After marriage they worship the tab- 
lets ‘belonging to the husband’s fam- 
ily. On their death their tablet is 
placed among the tablets which be- 


long to their eldest sons, never among - 


those of their own brothers. 


HILE the sons of a family live 

together, they worship the tablet 
erected by the eldest son. When the 
family breaks up and the younger 
sons, receiving their share of the pat- 
rimony, separate to live each by him- 
self, they may, if married, erect a 
kind of tablet quite different from the 
tablet already described. The tablet 
which they set up consists of a single 
piece of board from 10 to 12 inches 
square, fitted into a frame a few 
inches high. In the middle of the 
front side, reaching from top to bot- 
tom, there is a sentence written or 
engraved, which indicates that the 
tablet commemorates all the ancestors 
of a family of a certain surname. He 
also has recorded on it the names of 
his male ancestors, beginning with his 
father back to three or five genera- 
tions. On the right of the inscription 
in the center his father’s name occu- 
pies the place nearest the right edge 
of the board. 

The tablet representing one’s par- 
ents is usually worshipped for only 
three or five generations. After the 
third or fifth generation has passed 
away, the tablets which represent it 
are sometimes taken away and buried 
in or near the graves of the persons 
they represent, or they may be 
burned. They must be removed to 
make way for the tablets of later 
generations, each generation furnish- 
ing two tablets. 














Ancestral tablets are worshipped at 
fixed times and according to certain 
established forms. On the first and 
fifteenth of every month candles and 
incense are regularly burned before 
them. Two candles and three sticks 
of incense are lighted in the morning. 
The incense is permitted to burn up, 
but the candles are oftentimes put out 
when about half consumed. At even- 


ing the candles are re-iighted and three 
more sticks of incense are burned, 


THE PROCESSION REACHES THE GRAVE 


On the recurrence of the anniversary 
of the birthday of any living member 
of the family, or on the occasion of 
preparing cards to be used in negoti- 
ating marriages of any of the family, 
as well as on the evening of the 
twenty-ninth day of the first month 
of the year candles and incense are 
burned before the tablets. On the 
occurrence of joyous events, or on 
the anniversary of the death of an 
ancestor whose tablet is among those 
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hipped, offerings of food are 
placed before the tablets, over 
| above the burning of candles and 
ense. 
’n the fifteenth of the first month, 
t the festival of the dragon boats 
the fifth day of the fifth month, 
| at the festival held about the mid- 
of the seventh month, at the fes- 
il of mid-autumn and at a certain 
in the twelfth month, candles, 
ise and food are offered before 
The ceremony in the 
enth month is also attended with 
burning of mock clothing (paper 
which the shape of various arti- 
of wear have been stamped) 
minature houses and household 
les of paper are burned for the 
of the departed relatives in the 
t world. These are believed to be 
nged into the actual articles by 
process of burning, owing to the 
agency of a charm which is 
ed at the same time. 


tablets. 


Whenever there is an offering of 


thing besides tapers and incense, 
s customary for all the adult male 


nembers of the family present to 


down once before the tablets 
| bow their heads toward the earth 
ral times. They on such occa- 
burn a quantity of mock paper 


, supposed to be changed into 





THE BODIES ABOUT TO BE BURIED 


gold and silver for the use of the 
departed one in the spirit world. On 
the anniversary of the death of an 
ancestor his surviving descendant em- 
braces the opportunity to make some 
friendly and kind enquiries in re- 
gard to health or food, by dropping 
on the floor before the tablet two 
pieces of wood, each piece having an 
oval and a flat side. The answer 
from the deceased is supposed to be 
indicated by the position of these two 
pieces of wood after falling to the 
floor. If the first reply is unfavor- 
able, another trial is made, asking 
perhaps a different question, and so 
on, until a-satisfactory reply is given 
for it would never do to desist en- 
quiring so long as the reply indicated 
displeasure or dissatisfaction on the 
part of the deceased. 

This in brief, is a summary of the 
main features in regard to the an- 
cestral tablets. It might be here 
mentioned that, according to Chinese 
belief, the soul of the departed re- 
sides in this tablet. Since only some 
can erect these ancestral tablets, the 
Chinese desire for male children is 
understandable. The greatest mis- 
fortune imaginable, is to die without 
a son to carry on the ancestral wor- 
ship, for then the childless one will 
be friendless in the next world. 


































Seen in China 


By ConstaAnTINE Leecu, C.P. 


oTE: These jottings were 

copied from a sort of scrap 

book found amongst the 

effects of our late Father 

Constantine Leech, C.P. They were 

mere jottings intended, perhaps, to be 

the foundation for stories to be writ- 
ten for the Readers of THE Sian. 

ee 6 @ & 

Today a rickshaw man ran over a 
boy. The mother, enraged, rushed 
at the poor man and fought with him. 
She finally succeeded in burying her 
teeth in his leg. : 

oe ¢ & & 
3oys tell me about eating rats and 
dogs. My boy told me he ate a dog. 
So did the others, All but one said 
they liked rats best. Fine choice! 
* * ok aK * 

Well, he got his clothes back, any- 
way. I refer to a fight over stolen 
clothes that happened here today. 
‘The crowd collected, as they always 
do. A policeman ended it by making 
one man take off his clothes before 
the whole crowd. He then ordered 
that the clothes be given to the other 
man. Picture that in New York City! 
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Dogs! Dogs! Dogs! ! ! Every- 
where—filthy and covered with sores ! 
see ¢ss6 
My boy asked if the Senn Fu 
(Rev. Father) would eat some dog 
meat. Why? Because they had pup- 
se at their home and one had died. 


Jelicious dead pup for somebody! 
ok * 


* a 


Poor fellow! Today I saw the 
police beat a poor coolie over the bare 
back with their clubs. 

‘2 6 @ © 

A man comes along with a wheel- 
barrow of rubbish. Children and a 
man, all with baskets, await the load 
in order to rummage through it for 
odds and ends. 

. 6 & & =» 

This is a good one. Today a pro- 
fessional beggar died because he ate 
too much! 

x * * * * 

The other day a man was shot. 
When I passed by his residence his 
body was lying in a small cabin. 
Body exposed to waist showing 
wound. The body had not been 
touched—unshaven, etc. Over the 
face had been strewn pieces of super- 
stitious paper money for the use of 
the dead man in the spirit world. The 
floor was covered with piles of such 
money! About as useful as saying it 
with flowers! 





JUST BEFORE THE LAST PRAYERS 


Speaking about Chinese supersti- 
tions: People burn paper houses, 
paper men (servants), etc., shoot fire- 
crackers with the idea that houses and 
servants thus burned can be used by 
the departed person in the spirit 
world. Judging by what one sees 
over here the ancestors must have 
huge retinues by this time! 

* * * 1K 2K 

My boy brought two pagan boys to 
church. They all sat in the front pew. 
I told my boy to tell the pagans to 
remove their hats. Instead he just 
reached over, grabbed their hats and 
jerked them from their heads. Very 
devotional. 

* * * * * 

Eclipse of the moon. Chinese say 
a dog swallowed the moon. Want to 
scare dog and make him “cough up” 
the moon. Candles, bonfires, joss 
sticks, noise of every kind. Soldiers 
shoot at the moon 


* > * *K K 


A man was killed by bandits. Body 
was carried around on poles and mat- 
ting. A rooster was placed on the 
body. According to superstition the 
rooster will be killed and its blood 
poured over the grave. All along the 
road paper money (imitation) was 
strewn on the ground. Evidently a 
wealthy man in the spirit world by 
now ! 


My boy found a dead fish. He ate 
it. Next day he was sick, Fish dead 
a long time! 

* * * *& © 

My boy’s father-in-law, a pagan, 
died. They kept his remains over a 
month before removing it from their 
house. The book of Chinese super- 
stitions says that this month is a bad 
month for burials. 

ius & | 

Just returned from a trip up to 
Changteh. Shot at several times. 
Boat turned back. Went up a sec- 
ond time in a Japanese boat. This 
time we were safe. The pilot house 
was covered with armor plate. 

ee @ @ 

Saw a man with a foot that had 
been severely cut. It had been sewed 
with heavy thread as one would sew 
two rags together. 

* * * * *k 

Bandit general ordered the reduc 
tion of men. Officer not fulfilling 
command is dragged along the street 
and killed in front of the mission. 
The general sent us an apology. 

x * * * x 

Man deserted his wife and child. 
Woman with child came here to beg 
for medicine. I knelt down to finish 
my Office. Mother told daughter, 


who had gone out, to hurry back and 
watch me adore the idols. 
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THE GRAVE WERE TO BE SAID 








Gemma’s League 






AN ASSOCIATION OF PRAYERS AND GOOD WORKS 


i MA’s LEAGUE is an association 


of those who carry on a syste- 


matic campaign of united prayer. 


MEMBERSHIP: 


Tue Osject: To bring the grace of 


God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very 
particularly way to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of pagan 
souls in the Passionist Missions in 
Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for 
our devoted missionary priests and 


Sisters in their difficult mission 
field. 
‘ye Metuop: No set form of 


prayers is prescribed. The kind of 
prayers said and the number of 
them is left to the inclination and 
zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, 
one should have the general inten- 
tion, at least of offering them for 
the spread of Christ’s Kingdom in 
China. 


The membership is 
not restricted to any class. Men, 
women and children not only may 
join Gemma’s League but are 
urged to do so. We are glad to an- 
nounce that in our membership we 
have many priests, both secular 
and regular as well as many mem- 
bers of various Religious Orders. 
The “Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
every month on this page shows 
interest taken by our members in 
this campaign of united prayer. 


OBLIGATIONS: It should never be for- 


gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is 
needed for the support of our Pas- 
sionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the 
League are generous in their regu- 
lar money contributions to the 
missions, nevertheless members of 
the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even 


any dues required of members, 
though a small offering to pay the 
expense of printing the monthly 


leaflet might be reasonably ex- 
pected. 


THE REWARDs: One who has the 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE 





Masses Said 18 
Masses Heard 22,783 
Holy Communions 17,506 
Visits to Blessed Sacrament 43,716 
Spiritual Communions 88,332 
Benediction Services 11,964 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 40,153 
Stations of the Cross 10,704 
Visits to the Crucifix 33,872 
Beads of the Five Wounds 46,531 
Offerings of Precious Blood 389.899 
Visits to Our Lady 28,510 
Rosaries 25.394 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 8,129 
Ejaculatory Prayers 1,752,269 
Hours of Study, Reading 26.504 
Hours of Labor 42.870 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 22,598 
Acts of Zeal 38,342 
Prayers, Devotions 445,125 
Hours of Silence 30,737 
Various Works 91,250 
Holy Hours 818 


spread of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth is hardly looking for any 
reward. We feel that the mem- 
bers of Gemma’s League are satis- 
fied with the knowledge that Al- 
mighty God knows their love for 
Him and knows also how to re- 
ward them for the practical display 


_of their love. However, our mem- 


bers cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special 
blessings on themselves, their 
families and friends. Besides, 
they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostie for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


THe Parton: Gemma Galgani, the 


White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of the League. 
Born in 1878, she died in 1903. 
Her life was characterized by a 
singular devotion to the Sacred 
Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the 
Religious Life, she sanctified her- 
self in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by 
her prayers and sufferings did 
much for the salvation of souls. 
Her “cause” has been introduced 
and we hope soon to call her 
Blessed Gemma. 


HEADQUARTERS: All requests for 


leaflets, and all correspondence re- 
lating to Gemma’s League should 
be addressed to the Reverend 
Director, Gemma’s League, care 
Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J. 











“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 


INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


V. REV. FR. SILVIO, C.P. 
SR. M. HONORA 
SR. M. BERCHMANS, O.S.F. 
SR. MAGDALEN OF 

ST. MARCELLUS 


SR. M. P. FOURERIA, 
S.S.N.D. 

SR. EDITH 

REV. C, i ee 

RT. REV. 


J. TANNRATH 
MICHAEL Xe ANE 
ALPHONSUS F. READY 
FRANCIS O’HARA 
MARGARET COMERFORD 
ELLIE HUGHES 

HARRY J. KORFHAGEN 
MARGARET GILBRIDE 


ELLEN G. LUSH 
JENNIE MARTIN WALSH 
AGNES TRAUTWEIN 
EDWARD M. WALSH - 
CATHERINE SULLIVAN 
ELIZABETH SULLIVAN 
OWEN CONNORS 
ELIZABETH DURKIN 
PHILIP McCAFFRE 
MARGARET CONNORS 
JOHN Mc 
FRANCIS CONNORS 
MARY McCAFFREY 

D. P. McDONNELL 
MARGARET M. ALLEN 
THOMAS P. WALSH 

F. WEEKS 

MRS. A. PORTER 

MARY ANN HICKEY 
MARY E, CONWAY 
THOMAS A, CRAWFORD 
EUGENE MURPHY 
JOSEPH T. WARD, Jr. 
MICHAEL CORMACKAN 
WILLIAM MORGAN 
CATHERINE MORGAN CARROLL 
DOROTHY HIGGINSON 


ANNE FLANAGAN 
WILLIAM CRO 
MARY WARD 


JOHN C. ESSE 


PAUL O’BRIEN 
JOHN McGOVERN 


ROSE DURBEC 
JAMES MURPHY 


EDITH CURTIN 
FRANK REAP 


DELIA CONLON 





FRANCES CALLAHAN 

CHARLES E. oo 
AN 

CATHERINE DONNELLY 


BRIDGET McGUINNESS 
TIMOTHY Paarl MURRAY 


JOSEPHINE DEMPSEY 
CANN WILLIAM HUNTER 
TERRENCE SPEARS 
FRANK L. McCARTHY 
JAMES F. CASWELL 

MRS. MARY LEARY 
MICHAEL A. CALLAGHAN 
ANTONY LA GRECA 


JAMES P. O’RIORDAN 


BRIGID JOSEPHINE 


THOMAS DALY 
CATHARINE FRAME 
MRS. N. RYAN 
MATTHEW WHALEN 
MRS. GEORGE GANSTER 
ELLEN CANAVAN 
FRANK McHUGH 
BRIDGET MARY GARVEY 
ALICE DUNN 

HELEN MARTINI 
ALEXANDER EDMISTON 
ANNA KAPP 

JOHN TOOHEY 
KATHERINE J. HOGAN 
MARGARET BURNS 
ANNE McCOURT 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 
Amen. 
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IJ alk to Myself 


AN INFORMAL MEDITATION BY THE EDITOR 


ROM time to time I have been 
asked: Is it really worth while 
to work so hard and to sacri- 


fice so much for the conversion 
of the Chinese people? 

I answer: IT IS. 

There is no such thing as nationality 
with God, neither does He draw any 
color line. . 

Why should I? 

My Lord Jesus Christ died for the 
Chinese as well as for me. They have 
as much right to His Redemption as I 
myself have. 

If I really love Him, I will do what 
I can for the salvation of all souls. 

Nor will I count the cost. Nor will 
I be disappointed if the results of my 
work are meagre. 

Duty and today are mine. 
and the future are with God. 

I have a personal obligation to ex- 
tend the Kingdom of Christ. I have 
today to do that duty in. 

In doing it I become a co-worker 
with Christ. Can there be any higher 
honor for His professed follower? 

To fail in this duty is to commit a 
sin of omission. It is to waste an 
opportunity for which I am personally 
responsible. 

It is worse than that. It is to forfeit 
the high privilege of working for 
Christ and with Christ. 

He puts Himself under an obligation 
to me. Ina very true sense His success 
depends upon my cooperation with 
Him. 

Not only does He condescend to ac- 
cept my service. He actually needs it. 

Christ really needs the likes of me. 

There is a certain something that | 
can do for Him that no one else can do. 

Will I do it? If J don’t do it, it 
won't be done. 

Now, who am I? I am a Catholic. 
I believe in Jesus Christ. In spite of 


Results 





all my sins, I hope that I have a little 
love for Him. 

I am the reader of this notice. And 
I know something of what the good 
Passionist Missionaries are doing for 
God in China. 

I most heartily approve of their 
work and I do sincerely hope that their 
labors will be abundantly blessed. 

I appreciate the many and great 
sacrifices they are so generously mak- 
ing to spread Christ’s kingdom. 

But my mere approving apprecia- 
tion will mean little, if anything. I 
can make it mean much by turning it 
into spiritual and material help. 

I can pray for them. They say that 
they need many prayers. 

I can give them some money, if only 
a trifle, for the upbuilding of their 
chapels, schools and hospitals. 

The Missionaries will be grateful. 
They will pay me back in the coin that 
counts—their prayers, sacrifices and 
Masses. 

Long after I am dead and forgotten, 
even by my very own, their prayers 
and those of their successors will com- 
mend me to God. 


O PLANT Christ’s Cross in China is 

the ambition of these Missionaries. 
Could there be a more worthy one? It 
must and does appeal to me. 

I have done some things against 
Christ. Here is my opportunity of 
doing something for Him. 

The something I do may not be 
much. But it will be something. And, 
besides, it will prove that I am with 
Christ and for Him. 

Before I forget it, I will copy out 
the address. Here it is: 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED 


[LEGAL TITLE] 
Care of THE SIGN 
UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 
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A& Painless Giving A 


CDOT DODOPD 





GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite 

Box or a Dime Bank. They are convenient 

receptacles for your loose change. What you 

put into them you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so 
much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has 
a certain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. 
Which do you want — the Box or the Bank? You can 
have both, if you wish. 


ADDRESS: 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION CIty, N. J. 


== OQ - O— 


JUST DROP US A LINE ASKING FOR A BOX OR A 
BANK. IT WILL BE SENT YOU BY RETURN MAIL! 


=m O- O— 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain 























UR representative has called at the Brunswick 
O Laundry, 220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection of the 

Largest Laundry in America. He was astonished 

to find cleanliness and sanitation brought to perfection; he 
has found over 850 Employees, cheerful, healthy and 
satisfied with their jobs, their pay and their employers. 
Patrons are always invited to visit this large plant and see 
for themselves the process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always been fair play to 
all employees and customers. We gladly recommend this 
firm to our readers. 




















“Dho “Will Die 
“Gonight? 


HOUSANDS! Who they 
shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among 


them. From my heart 
I pray God that when the sum- 
mons comes, no matter when or 
where, I may be ready to give an 
account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my 
affairs. The things that concern 
my soul are of chief importance 
and must come first. I have to- 
day in which to get ready. To- 
night may be too late. 

Besides my spiritual affairs I 
must look after my worldly 
affairs. Have I made my will? 
What do I wish to become of my 
property? Even though I have 
very little to leave, I should give 
some of it to God’s service. 


Legal Form for Drawing 
up Your Will 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS, IN- 
CORPORATED, a Society ex- 
isting under the laws of the State 
of NEW JERSEY, the sum of 


rer ) for the purpose of 
the Society, as specified in the Act 
of Incorporation. And I hereby 
direct my executor to pay said 
sum to the Treasurer of PAS- 
SIONIST MISSIONS, IN- 
CORPORATED, taking his re- 
ceipt therefor within......... 
months after my demise. 





In witness whereof I have 

















Her Irish Heritage. By Annie M. P. 
Smithson. $1.85 
A healthy story about Dublin life as 

it really is. 


Rebuilding A Lost Faith By “An 
American Agnostic.” Cloth, $1.60 
Paper, $0.65 


If any of your friends has lost faith 
in God and the Church give him a copy 
of this book. Buy copies in quantities 
for distribution. 


Under the Cedars and Stars. By Canon 
Sheehan. $3.65 


A book to be read again and again. 


The Patriots. By Joseph Canon Guinan. 
$2.70 
An historical novel of the Irish War 


by a priest who knows the soul of Ire- 
land. 


The Life of Matt Talbott. By Sir — 
A. Glynn. 


The wonderful life of an Irish ye 
laborer. 


The Folly of the Cross. By Raoul Plus, 
S.J. $2.35 
A book for souls who wish a more 

intimate cooperation with Christ in the 

work of Redemption. 


The Ascent of Calvary. By Pere Louis 
Perroy. $1.85 
A book on the Sacred Passion that 

will make an excellent gift for priest, 

nun or lay person. 


The Jesuits. By Thomas J. Campbell, 
a a $2.65 
A history of the Society of Jesus from 

its foundation to the present time. 


Life of St. Paul of the Cross. By Father 
Pius, C.P. $1.60 
The story of the founder of the Pas- 

sionist Order. 


Saint Gabriel, Passionist. By Father 
Camillus, C.P. $1.60 


A popular life of the young Passion- 
ist, Canonized May, 1922. His virile 
and spiritual character is stimulating and 
edifying. 


Mr. Coleman, Gent. An _ Historical 
Novel. By Enid Dinnis. $2.40 
This great story of the time of Charles 

II is away beyond the average histori- 

cal novel. 


Poems and Essays of Joyce Kilmer. 
Edited by Robert C. Halliday. Two 
volumes. $5.30 
Should be in the library of every home 

where culture is appreciated. 


Things Catholics Are Asked About. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. $1.60 


Catholics should eagerly welcome this 
book that so vigorously explains and 
defends points of Catholic teaching and 
practice. 


True Devotion to the Passion. By 
Blessed Battista Varani. Edited by 
Enid Dinnis. $1.30 


Contains a series of remarkable medi- 
tations on the mental sufferings of Our 
Lord in His Passion. 


| ge ipe in view our set purpose 
of spreading Catholic truth by 
the printed word, we shall list in 
these columns books of more than 
ordinary interest. * * * * The small 
profit accruing from the sale of these 
books goes to our Missionaries. 
* * * * We ask our Readers to con- 
tribute to a fund for free distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature to non- 
Catholics. * * * * The price of books 
listed includes delivery. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 


Union City, New Jersey 


When, Whom and How to Marry. By 


Rev. C. McNeiry. $0.85 
Fidelis of the Cross. By Walter George 
and Helen Grace Smith. $3.70 


This book is a record that no religious 
person should be deprived of reading. It 
is the life-story of James Kent Stone, 
who became a Passionist missionary 
after having been an Episcopalian min- 
ister. A remarkable spiritual drama. 


Treasury of the Faith. 


By Rev. 
D. Smith, Ph.D., 


D.D. 
Each volume $0.65 
The Treasury of the Faith Series aims 
to present in a convenient form an expo- 
sition of the whole body of Catholic 
teaching; and this not with a view to 
controversy, but in order to provide 
Catholics with that full knowledge of 
their Faith that they ought to possess. 


Divine Providence. By Richard Downey. 
The Angels. By Dom Anscar Vonier. 
The Fall of Man. By B. V. Miller. 
Actual Grace. By E. Ph.D. 


An Outline of Catholic Teaching. By 
George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 


God the Creator. By B. V. Miller. 


Jesus Christ, Model of Manhood. By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Mary, Mother of God. By O. R. Vassall- 
Phillips, C.SS.R. 


George 


Towers, 


The Sacramental System. By C. 


C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J 


Christian Marriage. By E. J. Mahoney. 


THE CALVERT SERIES 


A series of clear books on subjects of 
great controversy in what the world is 
engaged. These books are written by 
some of the greatest present-day defend- 
ers of the Church. 


Each volume $1.10 


The Catholic Church and History. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 


The Catholic Church and Conversion. 


K. Chesterton. 


By G. 





The Catholic Church and the Appeal to 
Reason. By Leo Ward. 


The Catholic Church and Its Reactions 
with Science. By Bertrand Windle. 


The Catholic Church and Philosophy. 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Bible. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P. 

The Catholic Church and the Citizen. 
By John A. Ryan. 

The Catholic Church and the Home. By 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 

The Catholic Church and Healing. By 
James J. Walsh. 


The Catholic Church and Confession. 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Leon- 
ard Geddes. 


BY ISABEL C. CLARKE 


Isabel Clarke’s novels deserve to be 
well known and widely read. If a non- 
Catholic woman wrote with Miss 
Clarke’s skill, the novels would prob- 
ably be best sellers. 

A Case of Conscience. $2.60 
Castle of San Salvo. $2.10 
The Potter’s House. $1.90 
The Deep Heart. $1.90 
Whose Name is Legion. $1.90 
Fine Clay. $1.90 
Lady Trent’s Daughter. $1.90 
Children of Eve. $1.90 
Prisoner’s Years. $1.90 
The Rest House. $1.90 
Only Anne. $1.90 
The Secret Citadel. $1.90 
Average Cabins. $1.90 
Tressider’s Sister. $1.90 
Ursula Finch. $1.90 
Eunice. $1.90 
Light on the Lagoon. $1.90 
By the Blue River. $1.90 
The Elstones. $1.90 
Selma. $2.10 
It Happened in Rome. $2.10 
Villa by the Sea. $2.10 
Children of the Shadow. $2.10 
Anna Nugent. $2.10 
Viola Hudson. $2.10 
Carina. $2.10 
The Loyalist. By James F. Barrett. 

$2.15 

A true and realistic story of the 


American Revolution. 


Christian Apolegetics. 
Catholic Faith. 


A Defense of the 

By Rev. W. Devivier. 

$2.65 

The fact that this work has been edi- 

ted by Archbishop Messmer is proof of 
its excellence. 


The Winter of Discontent. By James 
F. Barrett. $2.15 
The unrest of the modern woman and 

the evils of divorce are the theme of this 

clever novel. 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets. By 
Shane Leslie. $2.90 
Until the sixteenth century every 

English poet was Catholic. This an- 

thology wanders through a _ thousand 

years of English letters and marks an 
unbroken line of Catholic poets from 
the seventh century to modern times. 
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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


While Living: One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 


in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 





Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. . St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. , Nativity of Mary 
Feb. , Purification of Mary Sept. . St. Matthew 
Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. . Sts. Simon and Jude 
May . Sts. Philip and James Nov. . St. Andrew 
May . Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27. St. John, Evangelist 


After Death One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 


Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 
the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 











Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Furthermore: 





ERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 

given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be patd on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 








ONG AFTER you are 

forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the a ae: eee 
Passtontst Chinese Mission a _ ' 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Soctety? 
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Care of THE SIGN 


New Jersey 
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